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The real test of overalls is wear. Those that last longest, never rip, are the 
cheapest to bwy and the best to wear, 
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NEVER RIP OVERALLS 


stand the racket —-they are the most durable, and, of course, the most economical. 
They are made of the best materials for the purpose, cut, sewed and re-inforced by 
experienced union labor. Made in white, blue and stripes. 
We also make a fine assortment of trousers for work, house and street. Working 
pants from $1.00 to $3.00a pair, Corduroy trousers that are almost indes structible. 
Made for 21 years in a model shop without a single strike. Our name on the 
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IRA STEWART. 


Epitor’s Note :—The life purpose of Ira Stewart was to bring about a universal Eight Hour working 
day. From 1863, until his death in 188 3, he labored unceasingly with this object in view. He was an 
eloquent speaker and a clear and forceful writer. Unfortunately, he never had leisure to write the 
“Philosophy of the Eight Hour Day,” which he had contemplated. His analysis of “Poverty” herewith 
presented, shows how kee 1 and logical a mind he possessed. 
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OVERTY is the great fact with which 
p the Labor Movement deals. ‘The prob- 
lems that now most disturb and perplex 
mankind will be solved when the masses are 
no longer poor. 

Poverty makes the poor poorer, and inde- 
pendence impossible. It corrupts judges, 
ministers, legislators and statesmen. It de- 
cides marriages, shortens human life, hinders 
education and embarrasses progress in every 
direction. It gives rise, directly and indi- 
rectly, to more anxiety, suffering and crime, 
than all other causes combined. Poverty 
crams cities, and their tenement houses, with 
people whose conduct and votes endanger 
the republic. The ‘‘dangerous classes’’ 
are always poor. 

There is a closer relation between poverty 
and slavery, than the average abolitionist 
ever recognized. Whether a man should 
own himself, or whether he should own 
enough else to supply his natural wants, are 
both questions concerning his natural and 
inalienable rights. ‘The great motive for 
making a man a slave, was to get his labor, 
or its results, for nothing ; and the abolition 
of slavery did not abolish this disposition. 

The motive for employing wage-labor is 
to secure some of its results for nothing ; 
and, in point of fact, larger fortunes are 
made out of the profits of wage-labor, than 
out of the products of slavery. 

Poverty originated slavery, for in the older 
times, as the only and last refuge from utter 


destitution, men sold themselves into bond- 
age. But poor people now accept the posi- 
tion of public paupers. The pauper’s body 
can not be sold, but how much is a human 
being worth to himself, or to society, who 
can call nothing his own but his body ? 

Under certain circumstances extreme pov- 
erty has resulted in death; and under the 
vilest system of bondage ever known, the 
slaveholder could do nothing worse than to 
kill his slave. 

All the distinction it is possible to make 
between poverty and chattel slavery, is the 
difference between a natural right and a 
natural necessity. We call liberty a natural 
right ; and food and shelter, that we may 
not starve or perish, natural necessities ; but 
whether a natural right is more or less sa- 
cred than a natural necessity, is a question 
that decides, when answered, how close the 
relation is between slavery and poverty. 

The anti-slavery zdea was that every man 
had the right to go and come at will. ‘The 
Labor Movement asks how much this ab- 
stract right is actually worth, without the 
power to exercise it ? 

An abstract right, admitted, is correct in 
theory, but the masses are not theorists ; 
and so many theories fail, finally, that most 
people dispute or distrust them until they 
are reduced to practice. 

Those who write books may be able to 
tell precisely how much was done for the 
average laborer, when, for example, his 
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right to go across the continent was finally 
conceded by emancipation ; but the laborer 
himself will never give a satisfactory ac- 
count of this ‘‘right’’ until he actually 
goes across the continent, obtains larger 
views, sees home with its many local and 
narrow considerations, from abroad, and, as 
it were, takes a new parallax of life. 

The laborer instinctively feels that some- 
thing of slavery still remains, or that some- 
thing of freedom is yet to come, and he is not 
much interested in the anti-slavery theory 
of liberty. He wants a fact, which the La- 
bor Movement undertakes to supply. 

The poverty of the middle classes, how- 
ever, should excite the most anxiety, and 
the most searching inquiry. They are a 
large majority of the people, and their pov- 
erty is generally carefully concealed. All 
who have barely enough to keep up appear- 
ances, are just the ones to cover up the fact 
that they have nothing more. ‘They are 
ranked among the middle classes ; and their 
power to cover up their poverty is made to 
argue that they are not poor. 

The middle classes have the strongest 
motives for never making any parade or 
public complaint of their poverty. To ad- 
vertise oneself destitute is to be without 
credit, that tides so many in safety—to 
their standing in society—over the shallow 
places where ready resources fail. 

To be without credit and without re- 
sources is to be dependent upon charity 
whenever employment fails, or sickness 
prevents employment, and to depend upon 
charity is an advertisement of one’s destitu- 
tion and poverty that the public is very 
slow to forget. 


‘*Dimes and dollars, dollars and dimes, 
An empty pocket’s the worst of crimes."’ 

‘To betray or confess the secrets of one’s 
destitution is also regarded, in some meas- 
ure, as a sign of incapacity; for, as the 
world goes, the poor man is an unsuccessful 
man; unless, like Professor Agassiz, or 
William Lloyd Garrison, whose reputations 
are otherwise assured, he can not afford to 
‘*stop to make money.’’ 

The poverty that publishes or argues 
one’s incapacity closes many a door to more 
profitable or advantageous situations or pro- 
motions. ‘The more expensive and superior 


style of living adopted by the middle classes 
must, therefore, be considered in the light 
of an investment, made from the soundest 
considerations of expediency—considering 
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their risks and their chances—and from mo- 
tives even of self-preservation, rather than 
from the mere desire for self-indulgence, 
or because the middie classes are not poor, 
Very few among them are saving money 
Many of them are in debt; and all they 
can earn for years is, in many cases, mort- 
gaged to pay such debt—‘‘ debt that in- 
creases the load of the future with the 
burden which the present can not bear.’’ 

In the faces of thousands of well-dressed, 
intelligent, and well-appearing people, may 
be seen the unmistakable signs of their in- 
cessant anxiety and struggles to get on in 
life, and to obtain, in addition to a mere 
subsistence, a standing in society. 

lf men have nothing but a bare living, they 
are in a condition to believe, at any critical 
moment, that they have something to gain 


from public disorder. 


The cheaper style of living of the pau- 
perized class does not cost them as much as 
it costs to satisfy the pride, ambition, and 
changing fashions of the middle classes. 
But the difference will be more than paid 
for by the taxable public, in police, prisons, 
courts, and asylums. ‘The dress and habits 
of living of the lower classes are not cheap, 
in the broad and comprehensive meaning of 
that word. 

The cheapest fact of modern times is a 
dear man; and the dearest fact of our day 
is a cheap man; and, within certain limits, 
increasing the value of men will make them 
still cheaper, while reducing their cost will 
make them dearer to the public, through 
the terrible equivalents resulting from their 
extreme poverty. ‘‘ The dirt of the poor 
man’s hovel is the miasma of the rich man’s 
parlor.’’ 

The poverty of the great middle classes 
consists in the fact that they have only 
barely enough to cover up their poverty, 
and that they are within a very few days of 
want, if through sickness, or other misfor- 
tunes, employment suddenly stops. 

No one can describe the secret feeling of 
insecurity that constantly prevails among 
them concerning their living, and how it 
will be with them in the future ; and while 
actual hunger and want may never be 
known, their poverty is felt, mentally and 
socially, through their sense of dependence 
and pride. 

They must work constantly, and with an 
angry sense of the limited opportunities for 
a career at their command. 
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To travel, or change their situation or 
employment, from considerations of health 
or independence, costs more than they can 
afford ; and so they work on, silent and dis- 
satisfied, and for the most part hopeless, 
which is the most fatal fact in connection 
with their poverty. 

The story of many a self-made man’s per- 
sonal success derives all its interest and 
glory from the mere fact that it was an 
escape from poverty ; that by pure force of 
character he has lifted himself up to the 
level where he no longer depends upon the 
good will of another for a chance to earn a 
living. 

The compliments paid to self-made men 
are not usually given with the avowed pur- 
pose of reflecting upon poverty as a thing 
that ought not to be; on the contrary, it 
receives a good word occasionally, in a 
patronizing way, from the wealthy or from 
those who write in their behalf. 

Admitting that it is a great hindrance, 
they claim that it acts as a stimulus in urg- 
ing men to self-elevation, and is a great 
help to self-made men. 

All that is properly meant by this, is that 
poverty supplies a strong motive for ex- 
ertion and industry ; and it is true that it 
is better for a man to be so poor that he 
must do something, than to be so rich that 
he need do nothing; that the exertion 
which poverty makes necessary, is better 
than the idleness which wealth makes pos- 
sible. 

But this is only another way of saying 
that poverty is better than something 
worse. To this sophism we reply, it is 
worse than something better ; and that it is 
better to have enough than to have too 
little or too much. 

To say that men succeed because they are 
poor, rather than in sfz/e of their poverty, 
is as if we should say that a skillful mechanic 
has done perfect work because his tools are 
poor. ‘Tolerably good work has been done, 
in spite of poor tools; and poor workmen 
have failed, and will again fail, with the 
very best of tools ; but, as a rule, the most 
perfect causes or circumstances are necessary, 
to produce the most perfect results. Those 


who have succeeded in spite of poverty, 
might have done still better had they not 
had the hindrances of poverty to overcome. 

But the most alarming fact concerning 
the poverty of the a//ve middle classes in 
this commonwealth, 


is that for two or 


three decades past, marriages and births 
have so far decreased among them, that we 
are nearly or quite justified in saying that 
they are now dying faster than their chil- 
dren are being born; and that it is to for- 
eign sources (and to American-born in other 
States), and to the lower class of native- 
born, we must credit the present increase in 
our census returns. 

That the deaths exceed in number the 
births, among those born and reared in 
Massachusetts, who belong to the middle 
classes, and who live in our large cities and 
towns, there can be no possible doubt. 

The struggle of the more intelligent and 
ambitious to avoid poverty and its humili- 
ating straits, is perfectly natural and hon- 
orable; and one of the readiest ways is to 
marry late, or not at all. 

They have not, indeed, all studied Mal- 
thus and his theories, but have observed 
enough to learn that all the little mouths 
are not properly fed; to say nothing of the 
more advanced considerations involved in 
the proper training of offspring, and of a 
parent’s pride in the rearing of a large fam- 
ily of well-behaved children. 

With the mass of intelligent people, early 
or late marriages, and few or no children, 
is largely a question of poverty and wealth. 

That the sons and daughters of our New 
England farmers are unwilling to stay at 
home and follow the fortunes of their fa- 
thers and mothers; that the farms are grad- 
ually passing out of the possession of those 
who have been the very hope and strength 
of New England, whose early schooling and 
sober training have given such character and 
stability to our self-managed institutions; 
that the farms are being more rapidly sold 
than the public observes, to those whose hab- 
its of thought and living are foreign to our 
country and to our most cherished ideas— 
these lamentable results are due to the fact, 
most hateful to the middle classes, that the 
low pay and scant opportunities of a New 
England farm mean—poverty. 

Poverty, however, falls the most crush- 
ingly on woman. In all countries and in 
all ages, among the middle and lower classes, 
she has worked harder, and for less pay, 
than men. A woman who has no resources 
for a living except from the labor of her own 
hands is tolerably sure in time to become 
either the poor man’s slave or the rich man’s 
plaything—to marry for a home or to do 
worse. 
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To make prostitution unnecessary is a 
part of the problem of social science; but 
prostitution means getting a living. The 
science that will solve this problem will easily 
dispose of war, intemperance, financial con- 
vulsions, and a dozen other evils that now 
disturb the peace of the race. 

Poverty is the mainspring of selfishness, 
for it is the destitution of the mass of man- 
kind that prevents them from thinking and 
doing for others. As Mill says, ‘‘ all their 
thoughts are required for themselves.’’ 

It may be urged, however, that poor peo- 
ple are no more selfish than the wealthy. 
In many cases this is true, and those who 
say it, mean that if it is poverty that causes 
selfishness, wealth, of course, ought to make 
people unselfish. But it is not true that the 
mere possession of wealth will make men 
unselfish—no more than that mere knowl- 
edge of itself will ensure virtue, or wisdom, 
or happiness. 

How wealth is obtained decides the selfish- 
ness or unselfishness of its owners. When 
none can secure wealth except by their own 
personal industry; when all are intelligent 
enough to hold on to the profits and results 
of their own labor; when (in other words) 
great wealth is no longer the vesu/¢ of more 
superior, intelligent, and successful selfish- 
ness—its possession will mean a fair oppor- 
tunity to think and do for those who, 
through no fault of their own, can not 
manage for themselves. 

The two classes most peculiarly open to 
the temptation of intemperance are the very 
poor and the very rich young men; and 
here I must follow briefly, at the risk of 
repetition, the exact line of thought first 
presented in print in the Second Labor Re- 
port upon this subject. 

Those who through their poverty have 
little more than a place in which to sleep, 
eat and work, and those on the other hand, 
whose surplus wealth places them where 
they have nothing to do, can not be ob- 
served too carefully; for these are the 
circumstances that explains the secret be- 
ginnings of many a man’s vices. 

The steps of some young men turn finally 
to the light, warm, welcome saloon, not 
from force of appetite, for they have never 
yet drank enough to create the craving for 
stimulating beverages; nor because it is 


fashionable, for their wages are not sufficient 
to lift them up to that level; but because 
they are without homes and are starving 
for society. 
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The sons of the wealthy have homes, and 
all that money can bring for their entertain- 
ment. But in many cases they have nothing 
whatever to do. They are corrupted by 
idleness ; and it is their extreme wealth that 
makes their hours of idleness possible. Who 
shall describe the sense of utter worthless- 
ness that comes over a man from a simple 
waste of time, and because of precious facul- 
ties rusting from disuse ! 

He lies down at night tired, though 
never having known the refreshing fatigue 
of honest work! All about him useful, and 
happy in their usefulness, the very children 
glad to leave their sports if they can 
‘*help.’’ 

The most terrible of all stagnations is 
idleness. It means moral and social rotten- 
ness; and intemperance is only a single 
manifestation of it. A state of society 
which furnishes every year an increasing 
number of young men who have nothing 
whatever to do—no idea, or hobby, even, 
to pursue—has created a force for profli- 
gacy that is sure to manifest itself in one or 
another form of dissipation. 

If by any miracle in legislation or in 
nature, the knowledge of distilling intoxi- 
cating beverages were to become one of the 
lost arts, and this form of vice was there- 
after impossible, simply because men did 
not know how to distil, the infernal seed 
would spring up in other forms, claiming 
for its victims the same class who now fall 
victims to the dram-shop. 

To banish the dram-shop is one thing. 
To break the chain of circumstances that 
first turns men’s faces towards any form of 
dissipation, is quite another thing. The 
presence of the wealthy at the enticing 
saloon, does much to make the business 
fashionable and reputable, and to keep in 
countenance the more humble resorts visited 
by the poor and homeless. 

The civilization, if not the temperance 
philosophy, of the future, will yet revolt at 
the idea of forcing out of society—through 
a poverty of culture, or a poverty of purse— 
any human soul, into temptations that lead 
down to the ‘‘ first glass,’’ and so on to the 
inebriate’s untimely grave. 

No one is fully educated until the disci- 
pline of hard labor has been added to the 
culture of books, travel, and good society. 
And on the other hand, no one is educated 
who has had no chance to learn anything 
but to work hard and steadily, and to 
‘* know his place.’’ Meantime, the poverty 
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question appears in the reasons that impel 
aman tosell rum. It is his way of getting 
aliving. He is asked to abandon his busi- 
ness, and earn his bread in some other way. 
But how easy, or how common is it, for 
men to change their occupations, and 
succeed ! 

Let those cast the first stone, whose hon- 
est convictions on any important question 
have never been smothered that their busi- 
ness might prosper, or who have never 
compromised, by silent or spoken falsehood, 
with crimes for any price. The policeman 
will not interfere, beyond a certain well- 
defined limit, with the dram shop nuisance, 
because, if he did so, his situation would 
be endangered. 

The neutrality of the trading classes con- 
cerning the rum drinking evil is purchased 
through the difficulty involved in ‘‘ getting 
a living ’’; and those who own the build- 
ings that make the traffic possible, are gov- 
erned by the same considerations. 

The ‘‘law of supply and demand,’’ so 
often quoted as regulating wages and prices, 
means nothing more nor less than the great 
fact of the poverty of the poor, and the 
power and comparative independence of the 
wealthy. 

Whenever the supply of work fails, the 
masses are compelled, by the fact of their 
poverty, to demand labor immediately at 
any price. Starving men will always bid 
for wages at starvation prices. On the other 
hand, when trade is active, and there is a 
great demand for workmen, enough of the 
pauperized labor of Europe and Asia is 
at once imported, by wealthy employers, to 
keep wages down—in other words, to man- 
age or ‘‘ regulate the law of supply,’’ in the 
interest of capital. 

If there were no people on the earth poor 
enough to be imported, or none rich enough 
to import them, the operation of this law 
would be absloutely independent of wealth 
or poverty. As it is, however, wealth is 
the master and poverty is the slave of ‘‘ the 
great law of supply and demand,’’ and in- 
stead of saying that that law regulates 
wages, it will be more intelligible and more 
easily comprehended, to say that wages are 
regulated or ruled by the great fact of the 
wealth of the wealthy, and the poverty of 
the poor. 

“The rich man’s wealth is his strong 
city; the destruction of the poor is their 
poverty.’’ The law of supply and demand 


is said to regulate the price of commodities ; 
but the ‘‘demand"’ is limited by the great 
fact of the poverty of the mass of consum- 
ers. There never was a market so over- 
stocked with goods that it would have taken 
a day to empty it, if all the people had been 
able to pay for all they ought to have. 

‘*A glut in the market’’ has never yet 
meant anything more than that millions of 
people are too poor to pay for the food, 
clothes, houses, books, and opportunities 
that are waiting for customers. ‘The de- 
mand for productions regulates the supply, 
but poverty regulates, or rather obstructs, 
the demand. In the last analysis, it is 
largely a question of poverty. 

It is poverty that compels one man to 
borrow of another, and the price paid for 
the use of the money loaned is what we 
call interest, so that interest on money 
means poverty again. 

The theory that justifies interest, is, that 
it is perfectly fair and proper for one whose 
bad habit of spending all or more than he 
sarns, has forced him to borrow, to pay 
something for the use of the money loaned. 

The difficulty with this theory is, that 
little or no money is ever loaned under 
these circumstances; as those who are 
prudent and saving, are seldom imprudent 
enough to lend money to aspendthrift ; and 
only the merest fraction of all the capital 
on interest, is the result of the personal 
earnings and savings of the lenders. 

It is the enormous profits made directly 
upon the labor of the wage classes, and in- 
directly through the results of their labor, 
that : 

First : Keeps them poor ; and, 

Second: Furnishes the capital that is 
finally loaned back to them again. 

The theory upon which the capitalist, 
trading and employing classes justify their 
enormous profits or compensation is that 
intellectual, or brain work, is worth very 
much more than mere muscular or physical 
work ; that the value of every worker may 
be increased to an indefinite extent by the 
organizing and inventive genius of a few 
leading minds ; and that to thinking brains 
far more than to unthinking hands, is due 
the present rapid production of the world’s 
wealth. 

Of course the productiveness and value 
of human labor depends, very largely, upon 
the intelligence with which it is directed; for 
ignorance is constantly attempting natural 
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impossibilities, where knowledge would 
save the precious time of millions of work- 
ers wasted in such experiments ; and but 
for the modern organization and efficiency 
of the world’s industry, mankind would 
still toil on as their fathers and their grand- 
fathers did before them, in comparative 
poverty and want. 

The only reason the so-called brain-work- 
ers can ever give in behalf of extraordinary 
compensation, that can have any force 
whatever with the masses, is the admitted 
fact that the present rapid increase in the 
world’s wealth is largely due to the creative 
and organizing genius of a few leading 
minds ; for to increase the facilities for pro- 
ducing wealth, is to diminish the necessity 
that poverty should exist. 

Wealth is a blessing ; poverty is a curse. 
They are exact opposites. If brains are 
worth more than hands, it is because they 
mean more wealth or less poverty! The 
claim for large compensation made by the 
professional classes is often based on the 
expense, time, study and preliminary train- 
ing necessary to the commencement of their 
work or practice, while the skilled mechanic 
gives substantially the same reason for claim- 
ing higher wages than are paid to a common 
laborer, who has spent no time in serving 
an apprenticeship. 

But these reasons do not cover the cases 
here contemplated. To say that the enor- 
mous compensation claimed by Peabody, 
Astor, Vanderbilt, Belmont, Stewart, or the 
Rothschilds for their share of the world’s 
work, is to make up for time and money 
lost in preparing for a profession or a trade, 
is of course absurd. 

They were born with great natural money- 
gathering gifts, that never cost them any- 
thing, and it is a very grave question 
whether such gifts ought to be set up for 
sale. The gifts that friends receive from 
friends, are usually considered too sacred 


to be sold. Are the gifts of God less 
sacred ? 
The mere possession of extraordinary 


natural powers is a great compensation of 
itself. They are worth more than men 


know how to estimate in silver or gold ; and 
in the grander civilization yet todawn upon 
us, the mere deference that the wisest will 
receive from the mass of mankind for the 
value of their opinions and counsel, will be 
more coveted than cities of wealth or mines 
of gold. 
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However, we deal now with the only 
theory that can be urged in behalf of the 
enormous royalties or compensation secured 
by a few men; and, strange asit may 
seem, when fully comprehended, the theory 
amounts to this, that the great managers of 
the world’s industry should be rewarded 
with extreme wealth to pay them for saving 
mankind from extreme poverty ! 

No other reason can be given for paying 
thinkers more than workers, than that their 
peculiar work is worth more. But if it is 
worth more, it is because more values are 
produced by it ; and more production means, 
or ought to mean, to somebody—less pov- 
erty! ‘Those who have been saved from 
poverty may be willing to concede this 
price ; but what of those who are still poor? 
The enormous price charged, meantime, 
implies enough to establish all that we claim 
concerning the great curse of poverty. 

It is clear that the large fortunes accumu- 
lated by the wealthy can only be defended 
upon the theory that their services are ac- 
tually worth the compensation they receive. 
‘‘Are their services worth the price charg- 
ed?’’ is, therefore, the coming question. 

Who can tell how much anything is ac- 
tually worth? Upon what principle is it 
decided that a rare order of intellectual ser- 
vices of certain men are of more value, for 
instance, than the united earnings of a thou- 
sand average laborers ? 

That the skillful organization of the mass 
of workers increases to an incalculable ex- 
tent their power to produce, is of course 
admitted ; but who knows, or can estimate, 
the relative value of the services of these 
two parties,—the thinkers and the workers? 
If it is fair to ask hands how much they 
could do without brains, it is just as fair to 
ask brains how long they could live with- 
out hands. 

The alternative presented to mankind in 
case the services of the managers are with- 
drawn, is, a reduced rate of production, 
which means poverty! But, on the other 
hand, the alternative presented to those 
who manage labor, in case the so-called 
brainless workers were withdrawn, is death, 
or hard work with their own hands ; for 
fields were never tilled, nor houses reared, 
nor garments made, nor food cooked, with- 
out manual labor. 

If Robinson Crusoe had had an oppor- 
tunity to profit by the labor and earnings 
of a hundred thousand Fridays, he might 
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have been wealthy, and have called his for- 
tunes his fair share of the work on his 
jsland. As it was, he did exactly what the 
Rothschilds would have done if placed in 
the same situation—he worked with his own 
hands. 

The relation between those who plan and 
those whose hands perform the world’s 
work, represents a simple ‘‘division of 
labor,’’ in which each specialist is absolutely 
indispensable to the other. The army 
would be defeated without its officers, and 
the officers would never prevail without the 
men. 

We deny, therefore, the proposition that 
those who plan, really earn millions of dol- 
lars more than those who execute; that the 
labor of the brain should be paid so much 
more than the labor of the hands. 

In this theory, however, there are two 
propositions involved; but thus far, for the 
sake of keeping each issue distinct and clear 
by itself, we have discussed only one of 
them. The first claim is, that brains are 
worth more than hands; and upon this claim 
is based a second—that the wealthy have the 
most brains! ‘The first claim is a matter of 
theory; the second is a question of fact. 

We deny the extraordinary value placed 
on the services of the intellectual classes, and 
claim as a matter of fact that they are of 
the best rewarded. Those who are supposed 
to have worked their own way, unaided, 
from nothing up to millions, are usually in- 
dustrious, economical, and shrewd; and these 
are the qualities that laid the foundations of 
their ultimate success. But they frequently 
confess that it was harder and took more 
time to obtain the first five hundred dollars 
than the next five or ten thousand. This 
confession means that their first money was 
actually earned by their own hands and 
brains. After atime, however, their wealth 
began to increase faster; not because they 
were any more industrious, saving, or intel- 
ligent, but because the little capital already 
accumulated enabled them to profit by the 
labor of other hands and brains. 

Of course, such men learn fast, but they 
acquire faster than they learn. At fifty 


years of age they may not be as capable of 
hard work and thought as at forty; while 
their personal expenses are far beyond any- 
thing dreamed of in their early years, yet 
their accumulations are swifter than ever, 
and their annual incomes may finally be 
reckoned by the hundred thousand or the 


million. Brains do not explain why it 
should be so hard to earn at first, or why it 
should be so easy to accumulate at last. 

But the two facts explain each other. 
The first earnings were hard and slow, be- 
“ause some one else was profiting by his 
labor. He was earning not only for him- 
self, but for somebody else besides. His 
last accumulations were swift and easy, be- 
cause he had changed places, and was now 
making a profit by the labor of a large 
number of other workers. 

When no man can profit by the labor of 
another, all first earnings of all workers 
will be more easily obtained, while the 
enormous accumulations of later years will 
be impossible. It is the poverty and desti- 
tution of the masses that makes the surplus 
capital of the capitalist profitable and de- 
sirable. 

By the words ‘‘ surplus capital,’’ we mean 
all the wealth for which the owner has no 
personal use ; whether for consumption, or 
for purposes of reproduction. The wealth 
invested in a house to live in, clothes to 
wear, food to eat, a library to read, a horse 
to drive, or in tools, in a farm, in a pro- 
fession or trade, for the means to earn a 
living—to earn amusement, travel, educa- 
tion, leisure and repose—is not ‘‘ surplus ”’ 
capital. 

Anything and everything that can add 
to the convenience, beauty, and attraction 
of house and home, is not surplus wealth. 
The best skill, taste, experience, and science 
available should dictate its location, con- 
struction, and appointments, from the pic- 
tures upon its walls, the statuary in its 
spacious halls, the flower gardens and foun- 
tain for summer, to the heat and ventila- 
tion for winter. A second house by the 
seaside or in the country, for summer re- 
sort and a change, is proper, if not abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Nothing that can minister to the comfort, 
health, education, or happiness of a family, 
is too costly ; and none of these things are 
contemplated in the words ‘‘surplus 
wealth.’’ ‘They add to the knowledge and 
power of those who own them, without 
profiting upon any one else. It is proper, 
however, to call the houses, tools, stock, 
money, etc., that are used by those that do 
not own them, as the ‘‘surplus wealth’’ of 
those who do own them. To pay a laborer 
or mechanic three dollars a day, and then 
to put tools, rent, and reputation enough 


‘ 
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into his hands to enable those who employ 
him to charge five dollars a day, is a case 
of poverty on one side and of surplus 
wealth on the other. 

The capital of the capitalist is not simply 
the wealth he has somehow acquired, 
though this is indeed a very important part 
of his capital. The other part, without 
which the first would be worthless, and to 
which the political economist seldom or 
never refers, but to which we now call 
special attention, is the great and terrible 
fact of the poverty of the masses. 

It is their poverty, destitution, and con- 
sequent dependence that compels them, 
every day of their lives, to make the best 
terms possible with those who hold in their 
possession the surplus wealth of the world. 
Put the single element of poverty out of 
existence, and there is no power and no 
motive for the accumulation of surplus 
wealth by any individual. 

What could a man do with wealth which 
he could not wse himself, and which he 
could not loan to any one else, for the 
happy reason that all have enough of their 
own? What could any one do with a 
hundred houses, if all had houses of their 
own? And who shall dare to say that one 
man ought to be dependent upon another 
for a house and home? ‘The owner of 
ninety-eight or ninety-nine surplus houses 
that can neither be let nor sold, would be 
obliged either to work most of his time, to 
keep them from going to decay, or else 
abandon them altogether ; and thus demon- 
strate that enough is enough of anything, 
whether it be houses, clothes, food, or feasts. 

To raise in a single season a crop of 
potatoes twice or three times as large as 
can be eaten before potatoes could be raised 
again, would prove the folly and the waste 
of labor and production, that we are trying 
to illustrate. There is no motive, and no 
common sense, in raising a surplus of pota- 
toes! And what is true of them is true of 
everything produced by human exertion, 
though clothes will last longer than food, 
houses longer than clothes, and monuments 
longer than either. But none of them will 
endure forever, however industriously man 
may toil to preserve them from the ravages 
of nature and time. 

There are natural and remorseless agents 
always and forever at war with the most 
enduring monuments of human labor and 
ingenuity. They work day and night, 
summer and winter, with frost and sun- 


shine, with rain and snow, with wind and 
dust, with weeds and webs, with damp and 
mould, with rust and decay; and before 
these restless and resistless forces, the proud- 
est monuments of labor and of genius 
perish. Where are the monumental temples 
and columns of Greece and Rome ? 

With the constant exertion necessary to 
repair natural decay, it is hardly possible 
for one man—in addition to the regular 
labor necessary to get a living—to keep 
whole and intact the value of a hundred 
thousand dollars, if it were put into the 
house, grounds, surroundings and appoint- 
ments necessary to a well regulated house- 
hold. 

It should not be supposed, however, that 
the actual labor involved in taking care of 
one’s own house and property, must be per- 
formed by the owner himself personally, with 
his own hands. In this, as in everything 
else, there may be that division of labor that 
accomplishes so much more efficiently and 
economically the world’s whole work, than 
would be possible if every man attempted 
to be his own gardener or his own mechanic. 

In our social theory we are supposing 
poverty at anend ; and all that poverty has 
made necessary or possible, to have also 
disappeared. 

We are admitting the propriety and sup- 
posing the possibility of every family being 
in possession of a homestead worth a hun- 
dred thousand dollars, as property is now 
estimated ; though we understand, aswell 
as is necessary, that there is not wealth 
enough in the richest locality on the earth 
or in the whole world, to average that 
amount to each family. 

In due season each of these difficulties 
will be disposed of. The point we desire to 
make now, is the fact that scores, if not 
hundreds, of men have an amount of wealth 
in their possession that could not possibly 
be preserved from ruin and decay, if the 
material or pecuniary independence of all 
around them left them free to serve only 
themselves. 

The service that the painter renders to 
the blacksmith, editor, porter, clerk, or who- 
ever has anything to paint ; or the service 
performed by any specialist for those who 
demand his skill and experience, is recog- 
nized and welcomed in our philosophy. 


(To be continued.) 


Note.—Republished from the Fourth Annual Report of 
the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor, now out of 
print. 
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ticipation in affairs connected with the 

labor movement, I feel impelled to ren- 
derto readers ofthe AMERICAN FEDERATION- 
ist some of the impressions thus obtained. 

For nearly five months I have been located 
at the headquarters of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, at Washington, D. C., and 
have had many opportunities to learn the 
present scope and extent of the labor move- 
ment which would be difficult to acquire by 
one not in close touch with it. ‘To me person- 
ally, the experience has been of more than 
ordinary interest, since I had the good for- 
tune to be one of those who were associated 
with the birth and early growth of what is 
now the grand and only representative labor 
organization in the United States, the 
American Federation of Labor. 

It seems to me, that in order to fully ap- 
preciate the importance and the position of 
the trade union movement of today, one 
must have been closely connected with its 
early growth and struggles and aspirations. 
Comparatively we are now in the hey-day 
of success, with a constant tendency forward. 

Time was, and not so many years ago, 
when to be a member of a trade union was 
to be the object of ridicule or contempt. 

The writer, still only in middle age, re- 
members being one of eleven members of 
his union, in a city where more than two 
thousand of his craftsmen were at work, 
and this membership remained fixed at that 
number for more than a year. He also re- 
members working in factories in New York 
City where hundreds were employed; yet 
being the sole member of the union of his 
craft, and by reason of which membership 
he became the butt of every rude joke and 
the subject of ignorant ridicule. 

Those were the times which sorely tried 
men’s souls, yet the firm conviction that 
they were doing right, served as a most 
effective buttress against the onslaughts of 
the poor misguided individuals whom the 
light of intelligence on economic matters 
had not yet penetrated. 

For the purposes of this article, it is per- 
haps not necessary to review incidents and 


7, cca returning to active par- 


individual experiences of pioneers in our 
present movement; nor the very serious 
and bitter conflicts of the organization it- 
self, with influences, which, for many years 
of its earlier existence, compelled the 
American Federation of Labor ‘to fight for 
every inch of ground gained. Unfortu- 
nately it was a struggl> not always con- 
fined to those who believed their interests 
were in jeopardy, namely, the employing 
class. The severest struggles, the most bit- 
terly fought battles, were those in which 
labor was pitted against labor. 

Sad and regrettable as these incidents 
appeared at the time, plentiful as were the 
misgivings even of sincere friends of the 
labor movement as to its future, yet in the 
light of our present status, looking back 
upon the road traversed, we are forced to 
admit that after all, they were essential 
stages in the crystallization of a more 
perfect development. 

Of course no one will claim that we are at 
the climax, or anywhere near it. The ques- 
ticn is, ‘‘Are we onthe right road?’’ Is the 
trade union movement philosophically cor- 
rect and has it demonstrated its practica- 
bility ? 

Organization is the shibboleth of society 
today. Look where you will in every walk 
of life, high or low, industrially or socially, 
in the world of finance, commerce, politics or 
religion, the ever growing tendency to com- 
bination and concentration is so plainly and 
undeniably manifest, that it has become gen- 
erally recognized as a perfectly natural state. 

The discordant voices one hears against 
combinations are not against an economic 
combination, but rather against the mo- 
nopoly powers, which sometimes go with 
a combination of interests,but need not nec- 
essarily be factors thereof. 

Thus it goes without saying that the very 
fact of its universality, its constantly in- 
creasing successful adaptation, is evidence 
sufficient of the philosophic correctness of 
organization. No rational being will con- 
tend that the aggressions of organized 
capital could be successfully resisted by 
unorganized labor. 
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That the trade union movement has 
proved its practicability needs now no longer 
ademonstration. It may not be amiss, how- 
ever, torefer here to a feature which I con- 
sider one of the greatest material victories 
acquired by the modern trade unions. 

In the many struggles and difficulties be- 
tween employers and employes, especially 
of the more important, those in which the 
greater number of men were involved, the 
question of the recognition of the union to 
act as the mediator between the employers 
and employes has been a source of great 
concern. 

It was the rock upon which the settle- 
ment of many controversies hopelessly split. 
Employers would emphatically refuse to 
recognize the union or its representatives, 
and the settlement, when finally made, was 
frequently coupled with humiliating con- 
ditions, which could but exercise a most 
demoralizing and discouraging influence 
upon the men concerned, and the labor 
movement generally. 

How many strikes have been prolonged 
or perhaps originally begun for the mere 
principle involved in the recognition of the 
right of labor to organize and when so 
organized to be heard through its chosen 
representatives? The history of organized 
labor teems with instances of this character, 
and it has been the aim of organized labor 
to establish, if possible, such amicable 
relations between both the industrial in- 
terests, as to result in mutual recognition 
of each other’s rights. The importance of 
such a step should not be underestimated. 

In order to accomplish satisfactory re- 
sults in any transaction, it is essential that 
the contracting parties should not only mu- 
tually understand each other, but should 
see that neither party has any unfair ad- 
vantage. A mutual feeling of mistrust or 
personal hostility is not conducive to a suc- 
cessful agreement between opposing in- 
terests. 

Is it not therefore desirable to create con- 
ditions which would change these unpleasant 
relations to those which would have a 
tendency to mutual good feeling, and thus 
assist largely in an amicable adjustment of 
threatening or actual difficulties ? 

These suggestions are so obvious to all 
men, not entirely blinded by their prejudices, 
that it seems useless to enlarge upon them. 
This is, however, what the American Fed- 
eration of Labor has accomplished. 
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For the first time in the history of the 
Labor Movement anywhere, the captains— 
the very leaders of the industries of the 
United States—have come forward and de- 
clared that the trade union movement of 
the country is representative of the labor 
interests of the country, and, as such, will 
be considered the bona fide factor in the 
adjustment of industrial problems or difficul- 
ties which may be referred to their con- 
sideration. ‘The moral effect of such a 
declaration is most far-reaching, in spite of 
the fact that the extremists may consider it 
unnecessary. 

A point too frequently at issue between 
employers and employes has been taken out 
of the domain of discussion, and to that 
extent a serious handicap has been removed. 

Whatever else the material advantages in 
prospect may be, a position has been at- 
tained which will afford organized labor 
more favorable opportunities for a fair and 
unprejudiced hearing. Our attorneys (com- 
mittees) are now full-fledged members on 
the bench of final jurisdiction, and unless 
the very men selected to guide the destinies 
of our movement are suspected, disastrous 
results need not be feared. An ‘‘en/enie 
cordial’’ has been established which, in and 
by itself, can not but prove beneficial. 

Thus has the American trade union 
movement grown in influence and import- 
ance in a manner most gratifying to all of 
its honest friends. ‘Though much has been 
gained during the last twenty years, we 
should not be unmindful of the fact that 
only a fair start has now been made. 

Much of the success of the movement is 
unquestionably due to the more effective 
business methods on which the organiza- 
tions generally are now based. ‘The early 
trade unionist was too much the victim of 
sentiment. Sympathy rather than reason 
governed his action, in consequence of 
which his efforts, when face to face with 
business propositions, were too often futile. 

Not only did these unsuccessful efforts 
serve to discourage the weak-kneed in his 
own ranks, but they furnished ammunition 
for those outside his own class, which 
was used against the movement. They 
also served to create ill-feeling and prejudice 
in the minds of those whose interests were 
apparently antagonistic. An impression of 


irresponsibility was created. ‘These objec- 
tions were urged, sometimes very success- 
fully, against the trade union, hampering 
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its devolopment from within and nullifying 
its influence without. 

But this condition has been very much 
modified. Hard, cold, merciless experiences 
have gradually forced appropriate business 
methods to the front. Sentiment, yes, 
whenever it accords with reason. But for 
the safety of the movement itself, reason 
must be the controlling factor. This is be- 
coming more and more the rule and where 
most rigidly adhered to, the greatest success 
may be found recorded. 

This is particularly true of the adminis- 
trationof the American Federation of Labor 
itself. ‘The visitor surveying the institution 
for the first time is astounded with the mag- 
nitude of the business transacted. Ten 
large rooms are required for the conduct of 
its business. A number of stenographers 
are constantly employed answering corres- 
pendence, dictated by the President or Sec- 
retary. A force of employes in the shipping 
department are kept busy sending out sup- 
plies to an army of nearly nine hundred 
organizers and to local and national organ- 
izations. ‘The AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
has its staff of permanent employes. The 
Secretary's department, with its assistants, 
administers the large volume of business in 
its charge. 

The American Federation of Labor is 
indeed a great institution, requiring large 
executive ability and business tact. To 
me, remembering when the office was 
administered by President Gompers alone 
in a little, dark, back room in a New 
York side street, the new order of things 
proved quite a revelation. It is no longer 
a small retail establishment, but a large 
wholesale concern, with all of its con- 
nections and responsibilities. 

The variety of business transacted by 
the officers adds to the problems of manage- 
ment. Callers must be seen, committees 
instructed, conferences attended, appoint- 
ments for meetings kept, advice given to 
organizations, organizers appointed and di- 
rected, Congressional committees addressed, 
editorials for the AMERICAN FEDERATION- 
IST written, and the hundred and one things 
connected with the American Federation of 
Labor supervised, besides the answering of 
the immense daily correspondence. 

This is a business concern of the largest 
magnitude, and when found so admirably 
conducted, reflects credit not only upon those 


directly in charge, but upon the entire labor 
movement of America. 

All this tends to refute the charge so fre- 
quently made that the trade unions do not 
expand nor adapt themselves to the new 
conditions. On the contrary, there is no 
movement so elastic, so responsive to changes 
of conditions, industrial or social, as the 
trade union. 

It is quite natural that this should be so. 
No organization of men feel quicker than 
they any change that may occur in the eco- 
nomic field. Social or political changes are 
almost as reddily felt, and it is not surpris- 
ing, that interested as they are in these 
changes, they endeavor to adjust themselves 
to meet new conditions and minimize the 
injurious effects. 

Personally, I have come in contact with 
many of the prominent men in the labor 
movement of today and am free to admit 
that they all seem worthy of the positions 
they hold. But after all, the leaders only 
reflect the rank and file, and will be what 
the latter demand. 

With the growing strength of the 
movement its influence politically has also 
increased. Without desiring to over-esti- 
mate its ability in that direction, it is 
safe to say that though it may not suc- 
ceed in getting all the legislation asked, 
the influence of the American Federation 
of Labor has certainly prevented much bad 
legislation. 

Already considerable and respectful acten- 
tion is paid to the claims of the American 
Federation of Labor and it is not by any 
means idle to expect that with the continued 
growth of the organization, its influence 
will be very effectively felt in the enactment 
of the most beneficial legislation in the in- 
terests of labor. 

In view of all these matters appertaining 
to the present condition of the Trade Union 
Movement, I feel confident that I am not 
assuming too much when I express the firm 
belief that its efficiency as a social and econ 
omic factor will become greater and greater 
as time goes on; that within it lie buried 
possibilities for the human race, as yet un- 
dreamed. ‘That as an economic factor the 
Trade Union will become more and more 
indispensable to our industrial development 
and from it must eventually be realized the 
fruition of the hopes and aspirations of the 
human family. 
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ITH unusual promptitude quite a 
number of Governmental abstracts of 
labor statistics for 1901 are making 

their appearance. For example, it is of a 
certain interest to learn that forty-one new 
trade unions were registered last year and 
three new trade federations. 

At the same time there was nothing in 
the shape of a new employers’ association 
formed. Further, for the third year in 
succession, there were no large general 
trade disputes in 1901, although the aggre- 
gate duration of all other disputes was close 
upon four million working days—the big- 
gest total of any year since 1897. 

The mining and quarrying trades were 
responsible for nearly half the total loss in 
working days. As to the causes of the 
cessation of work, it appears that wages, and 
strikes for an advance in particular, were 
responsible for over two and a quarter mil- 
lion lost working days last year. 

Finally, one-third of the total number of 
strikes were settled in favor of the employ- 
ers, something over a third were compro- 
mised, and above 27 per cent resulted favor- 
ably for the workmen. 

With regard to changes in wages gene- 
rally, it comes out very clearly that while 
for the five years 1896-1900, inclusive, 
there was a steady rise, this was reversed 
last year, the wages of mine and metal 
workers especially suffering. 

Other trades, as I have already shown, 
from time to time, have managed to keep 
their ends up well. 

Steady progress continues to be made by 
our General Federation of Trade Unions. 
With the addition of four new societies in 
the past three months the affiliated organi- 
zations reach atotal of 75. One of these so- 
cieties—the National Operative Plasterers— 
brought 11,000 members in the Federation, 
and the others—Operative Roller Makers, 
the Hull Steam Trawlers Engineers, and 
the National Steel Workers—added between 
them 1,660. 

The total federated membership is now 
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420,000, and the balance of funds in hand 
is over £57,000. As an example of how 
well financially things are with the great 
federation which Isaac Mitchell so ably 
directs, I might add that while the in- 
come for the quarter ended with December, 
last year, was £7,635, the total outgo 
was only £2,324. At the present rate 
the management expenses of this huge 
organization, including all salaries, fares 
printing and rent, are under £1,600 per 
annum. 

On February 4 there died at his resi- 
dence at  Ashton-under-Lyne, James 
Mawdsley, the well-known general secre- 
tary of the Amalgamated Society of Cotton 
Spinners, one of the most powerfully or- 
ganized trade unions in the world. For 
twenty-five years he was the leader of the 
I,ancashire cotton operatives, and they had 
unbounded faith in his judgment. 

‘‘Jim’’ Mawdsley was the son of an 
operative, and’ his father was sufficiently 
wide awake to give his son a wider educa- 
tion than was considered requisite by the 
other spinners. Born in 1848, he hac to 
go to the mill as a ‘‘ half-timer’’ at the age 
of nine. It was not until his sixteenth 
year, however, that he went on full time, 
and from then ’till he was thirty he spun 
cotton. Already he had come to the front 
as a representative of his craftsmen, and in 
1878 he was appointed as a result, let it 
be noted by the curious, of a competitive 
examination, general secretary of the spin- 
ners’ union. 

Of his doings at a recent trade union 
congress I have written before and it re- 
mains but to record that he unsuccessfully 
stood as conservative candidate for the 
great spinning city of Oldham three years 
ago; that he was a well-known local mag- 
istrate ; that he was a valuable member of 
the Parliamentary Committee of the Trade 
Union Congress ; and that he was a man of 
immense ability and iron will. His death 
will have far-reaching effects for the oper- 
ative spinners. 
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_ mow to Gegentac o Uaten. a locality needing his services will find it to 
his advantage to correspond with several of 

ind QUESTION most frequently asked by the most intelligent and progressive among 
ow persons not familiar with the work is, the workmen there before visiting the place. 
cat ‘‘ How do you proceed in effecting an Secure from them the names of the workers 
bly organization of labor?’’ or ‘‘ How do you’ who are either lukewarm or opposed to or- 
in- go to work to form a trade union ?’’ ganization and the reasons advanced by 
*, In reply I would say that there is no uni- themselves for this position. 
0° | versal rule adopted and followed by organ- Get the names of employers and influen- 
ate izers who perform this labor. Andinthis tial persons in the community and their 
Be article I shall not attempt to more than out- attitude toward labor unions and_ their 
- line the methods pursued by my organiza- favorite argument in support of their hos- 
ol tion, and in so doing do not claim for this tility, if any is manifested by them. 
plan any especial or peculiar merit or virtue; Learn all that is possible of them, their 
wl but simply say that in my personal experi- likes, dislikes and personal idiosyncracies ; 
- ence it has proved fairly successful, whichis, their disposition and any peculiar personal 
© | perhaps, all that can be truthfully asserted characteristics. Geta list of the local pa- 
- of any human effort or achievement. pers, the names of their editors and the 
vi Within the domain of the labor move- _ policy of the papers. Likewise secure all 
od ment there are many propositions the truth information obtainable as to the churches, 
. of which is self evident, such as: social, fraternal and reform organizations in 
id ‘‘ All workers should be members of a_ the town and city. 

union of their craft.’’ When this has been done study the situ- 
" ‘‘ All unions should be affiliated with the ation carefully, and if possible mail to those 
y American Federation of Labor.’’ whom you desire to reach a pamphlet, 
d A failure upon the part of any body of newspaper or magazine containing a marked 
. workers to organize is due, in this day and article dealing with the labor question from 
” age, to some antagonistic influence exerted the standpoint of the organization, in order 
4 by either individuals among the workers to attract their attention to the subject. 
h themselves, the employers, or the com- After this, visit the city, register at a 
’ munity, or more often a combination of the good hotel and, scrupulously avoiding all 
" three. political or religious debates, proceed to call 
t All objection to the organization of labor upon the persons whose influence you wish 
. is the result of ignorance or misapprehen- to engage. Armed with what you have 
t sion; that is, a lack of knowledge of the previously learned about them, and remem- 
, aims, the purpose and the object, of the bering that ‘‘men are but children of a 
; broad humanitarian policy of the labor larger growth,’’ it should not be a difficult 

movement. matter to secure an interested listener. 
' The person who aspires to become an or- Use the local press as much as possible, 


ganizer, and who sets forth to meet, combat 
and overcome these conditions should be of 
a positive and not a negative personality ; 
a student of economic subjects and one who 
has given his greatest energy and best 
thought to the solution of the industrial 
problem. Organizers should also be clean, 
mentally, morally, and physically; well 
dressed and prepossessing in conversation. 
An organizer having his attention called to 


and, in short, endeavor to enlighten, edu- 
cate, and create in the community an intel- 
ligent public sentiment favorable to your 
project. Meetings with the workers should 
be held from time to time, and later call a 
public meeting, at which a good, forceful 
speaker should present in full the arguments 
in favor of unionism. 

These steps having been taken, the or- 
ganization contemplated can be speedily 
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formed, and its members will have a suffi- 
cient understanding of the situation to avoid 
many of the pitfalls that have brought so 
great a number of newly-fledged unions to 
grief. 

As already said, in an article of this length 
and character only a skeleton of the work 
»an be indicated; the details must be filled in 








Novelists and the Labor Question. 




















A popular American lecturer once said, 
‘“There is a great deal of romance and 
poetry in a mountain spring, but very little 
in a town pump, and none atall ina city 
water works.’ 

The same decrease of romantic interest 
‘appears to be true of the labor question. 
At any rate, no novelist has yet even at- 
tempted to weave a romance about it on the 
modern ‘‘ city water works’’ stage. 

It may be that we have no writers whose 
minds are comprehensive enough to handle 
economic organizations instead of individu- 
als—social forces instead of private families. 

But, whatever the cause, it is true that 
every work of fiction which attempts to 
portray industrial conditions is much more 
of an historical novel than a romance of 
modern times. 

é~ven Mary E. Wilkins, in ‘‘ The Portion 
of Labor,’’ recently published, describes a 
set of conditions which no longer exist out- 
side of the smallest factory towns of New 
England. ° 

Today the most conspicuous and signifi- 
cant fact about both Capital and Labor is 
organization. On the one side stands the 
trust and on the other the trade union. The 
capitalists who manage our manufacturing 
industries are organized into large corpora- 
tions, many of them with a membership of 
hundreds; while the wage-workers have 
followed suit by combining into a gigantic 
‘* Federation of Labor,’’ which numbers at 
the present time over 1,100,000 members. 

The old-time personal contact between em- 
ployer and workman has become a myth— 
a tale of ancient history. The pleasing 
finale of Miss Wilkins’ story, in which the 
employer marries the daring young work- 
ing-girl who has inaugurated a strike in his 
factory, is thoroughly Utopian. 

It would be charming in a Gilbertian 
light opera, but as the conclusion of a man- 


as the exigencies of each occasion seem to 
warrant. The plan is not so elaborate or 
dilatory as may at first appear, as the or- 
ganizer may conduct his campaign ina num- 
ber of places simultaneously. 

EK. A. AGARD, 


Member of F-vecutive Board, 
National Glass Bottle Blowes 1sso 


ifestly serious and purposeful book, it is 
trivial and out of the question. 

At no time, during the last thirty years 
at least, has the labor question been so sim- 
ple and personal a problem as Miss Wilkins 
represents it. The employing corporation 
is today to the wage-worker what the sea is 
to the Newfoundland fisherman—what the 
desert is to the Arab. 

It is a vast, impersonal power which 
employs and discharges the working people, 
which raises or reduces their wages, and 
issues a code of regulations which must be 
obeyed more rigidly than the city ordinances. 

The superintendent is but the hired agent 
of ‘‘The Company’’ and is known to 
be almost as helpless against its terrible 
strength as if he were one of the mill hands. 

Thus to the individual workman the su- 
preme court of appeal is altogether out of 
reach. He feels himself in the grasp of a 
great force like the sea or the storm—a force 
which has no knowledge of him as an indi- 
vidual. 

To reach and reason with this force, the 
wage-workers naturally organize their trade 
union, and thus create a second vast im- 
personal power which has regard mainly for 
class and social interests. 

Instead, therefore, of the simple relation 
between master and man, which has existed 
in all previous ages, we have now the com- 
plex and difficult problem of adjusting 
relationships between the union and the 
corporation. 

To Zola, also, as weli‘as to Miss Wilkins, 
the two industrial forces are simply a chaos 
of individuals. Neither can see the forest 
for the trees. 

In his last book, ‘‘ Labor,’’ the stern 
French realist photographs the conditions 
which environ the factory workers in a 
great modern city; but nowhere rises to 
the conception of any organized self-help 
on their part. As in ‘‘ The Portion of 


Labor,’’ the scene of action diminishes un- 
til it is contained in a single home. 
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It is very probable that the novelist and 
the poet may never find it possible to at- 
tach romantic interest to social movements. 
They may always be obliged to limit the 
attention of their readers to ‘‘ The Man 
with the Hoe,’’ and not concern themselves 








Labor News Stands. 











A new plan of work is here suggested 
that would probably prove of much inter- 
est and do a great deal of good in labor 
circles. A plan that ought to be tried and 
pushed to a finish. 

All union towns should give it a trial, for 
if properly managed, it could be made a 
great convenience and accommodation to the 
union people generally, and help to renew 
interest in labor matters in many minds. 

The writer would first call to your mind 
the common practice of the general public 
of calling regularly at the news stand for lit- 
erature, some for a certain magazine or story 
paper, others for scientific publications, 
fun or sporting news. It is indisputable 
that after forming a desire for any particu- 
lar class of reading, all seem to appreciate 
the convenience of the news stand, where 
they can go at will and get their desired 
reading and choice of literature. Many 
too, have appreciated the fact that through 
the news stand they become acquainted with 
new or different lines of literature. 

There are a great many good features and 
accommodating qualities found in the ex- 
isting news stands, and what is true as to 
the benefit of a news stand to the general 
public, would be found also as true, as in- 
teresting and beneficial, in union labor cir- 
cleles, were they to have a special news 
stand at their hall or some other handy and 
convenient place. It should carry only 
union labor literature, for the accommoda- 








Workingmen and the Congregational Church 

















At the last session of the National Coun- 
cil of Congregational Churches, held in Port- 
land, Me., October 12-17, 1901, a committee 
on labor questions and conditions was ap- 
pointed. ‘The members of that committee 
are: W.J. Tucker, President of Dartmouth 
College; D. N. Beach, of Denver, Colo.; 


Washington Gladden, of Columbus, Ohio; 


with the career of the ‘‘ Hoemen’s Union”’ 
or the ‘‘ Hoe Manufacturers’ Trust.’’ 

But it is very important to remember 
that the limitations of fiction must not be 
confused with the history of our industrial 
development. HERBERT N. CASSON. 


tion of the laboring people, and the ad- 
vancement of union labor interests. 

Who will be the first to start a labor 
news stand at Central Labor Union Head- 
quarters, or similar place, equipped with a 
full supply of union labor literature, your 
home labor paper, special labor publications 
devoted to the special trades represented 
by the various unions of your town, and 
also other good labor papers from other 
cities, and other reading matter, treating of 
union labor and labor interests in general? 

The various labor papers should help in 
starting this work along, by trying to elect 
someone to start a labor news stand in their 
own town and encouraging the patronage 
of the same. Papers circulating in other 
towns should also helpin the work. Almost 
any labor paper would help in the starting 
of such a labor news stand, to create a 
demand in different towns and cities by sup- 
plying such stands with a dozen or so copies 
of their paper free for six or eight weeks 
to start off with. 

If all would do their share in this work to 
help at the start, and not want all there 
is in it in the beginning, I believe you 
would all find pleasing results in this simple 
idea. 

I have often wished there was a news 
stand in my own town where I could go and 
get at any time certain labor papers. I be- 
lieve there would be a demand for almost 
any good labor publication from a labor 
news stand here in Toledo, Ohio, as well as 
in thousands of other towns. 


Gro. B. DICKERT. 


William A. Knight, of Boston, and the 
writer. 

This action was taken at the suggestion 
of the Committee on Labor Organizations 
of the Congregational Churches of Massa- 
chusetts. It shows an awakening sense of 
neglected duty and privilege. It testifies to 
the regret felt at past neglect, with the re- 
sulting present condition, and to the stead- 
ily waxing purpose to make all possible 
amendment; for, deny it or conceal it as we 
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may, a large part'of the labor population is 
estranged from the churches. In this con- 
nection, these words from President Tuck- 
er’s sermon before the council may be quoted: 
‘* The estrangement, if not alienation, of the 
labor population of the Christian nations is 
chargeable in no slight degree to the unfaith 
of the church.’’ 

I am writing on my individual responsi- 
bility, but I am sure that every other mem- 
ber of the committee will be glad to know 
that I have expressed through the chief 
organ of federated labor—THr AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST— our wish to understand 
existing conditions more fully and to help 
promote, through friendly co-operation, the 
well-being of the workers and the church. 
It is my conviction that we need each other, 
and ought to serve each other. 

That labor, organized and unorganized, 
is often justly suspicious of the church, I 
promptly, but sorrowfully, own. That not 
infrequently labor ignores or despises the 
church, I likewise regretfully admit. On 
the other hand, I am glad to say that the 
labor population is often deeply ethical in 
its purposes, and is usually responsive to 
genuine religion. 

It should not be forgotten, however, that 
even when the church has been apparently 
most unmindful of industrial toilers, many 
of the best friends the workingmen have 
had, have been in the church’s ranks ; and 
that a new and highly prophetic spirit of 


appreciation, and of fraternal good wiil to- 
ward laborers, of all types and grades, is 
gradually rising in the churches. 

I write these words to assure workingmen 
and especially those who speak for them, 
that that part of the American church- 
world known as the Congrégationalists 
have not forgotten them. If our past seem- 
ing indifference discredits somewhat this as- 
surance, let me say that the appointment of 
the committee alluded to is not the only 
supporting fact to which I can point, but 
that also for nearly ten years the Congrega- 
tional churches of Massachusetts, an indus- 
trially great commonwealth, have had a 
committee on labor matters that has worked 
hard, as Mr. George E. McNeill, of Boston, 
will bear witness, to secure results, legisla- 
tive and otherwise, for the benefit of work- 
ingmen. If we have not succeeded as we 
had hoped, the fault is not ours. 

Now comes our national committee. It 
would promote a better understanding, deep- 
er mutual interests, and heartier co-operation, 
not only between employers and employes, 
but also between those who are responsible 
for the world’s work, those who are respon- 
sible in some degree for the world’s faith. 

My second reason for writing thus is to 
get from labor leaders and others such sug- 
gestion as will show, at least partially, what 
is wise as to aim and method in the future 
work of our committee. 

FRANK W.MERRICK. 





Dreams. 

Slaves of the needle, sitting all a-row, 

Their thin hands plying the insensate steel. 
The pendulum above them swinging slow, 

As if to time their never-flagging zeal; 
Upon each face is carven sorrow’s seal, 

While in their eyes forevermore will bide 
Dim recollections fate may not conceal— 

The wraiths of hopes which long ago have died. 


Haply they dreamed of lovers years ago, 
J £ 


Hearts that to them had seemed both fond and leal; 


’ 


In those pale cheeks was once a girlish glow; 
But poverty, like Winter, doth congeal. 

And now alone they take their scanty meal 
Where want and woe, twin mockeries, preside, 

While rise before them, wan, in mute appeal, 
The wraiths of hopes which long ago have died. 


Whether in sunlight or in a winnowed snow 

The seasons ’round their narrow pathway wheel, 
The sting of sleet, the driving rain they know, 

The burning sun, the north wind’s whistling skreel 
Joy have they none; their very senses reel, 

Stunned with the roaring of the city’s tide; 
While gray as mist, beside them silent, kneel, 

The wraiths of hopes which long ago have died. 


ERNEST MCGAFFEY. 
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industrial Peace and Progress 


BY THE COMMITTEE OF 36, CIVIC FEDERATION 

















CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 

















The first requirement to 
any solution of the Labor 
Question, as I now see it, is 
a better and more thorough 
comprehension of self-inter- 
est and fundamental princi- 
ples on the part of all con- 
cerned. In other words, the 
educational process is now 
very incomplete, as respects both employer 
and employed. 

Take the employer first. He is apt to 
consider that any rise in wages, or shorten- 
ing of hours, is necessarily so much taken 
from his profits. I do not so regard it. 
Experience, I think, has been uniform, that 
the most intelligent labor is the most profit- 
able labor, while it is, at the same time, 
invariably the best compensated labor. 

Machinery now enters so generally into 
production that it goes almost without say- 
ing that a high order of intelligence is 
required to handle the mere tools of trade. 

Intelligence, also, is naturally economical 
and appreciative of machinery. The em- 
ployer, therefore, is now fast learning— 
though he has not yet become fully satis- 
fied of the fact—that, within certain toler- 
ably well-defined limits, the more highly 
compensated labor is the more profitable it 
is, even at reasonably reduced hours. 

On the other hand, the difficulty I now 
most notice with the laboring class, is a 
tendency towards a belief that poor labor 





CHAS. F. ADAMS 








OSCAR L. STRAUS, 


FORMER MINISTER TO TURKEY. 











' Such a conference as was 

\ held in New York City on 

\ the 16th and 17th of Decemi- 

ber in the rooms of the New 

York Board of Trade, be- 

tween the leading represen- 

4 tatives of organized labor, 
oscant.straus. the leading representatives 
of employers, and a number 
of the most public-spirited men in the 
country, is a tribute alike creditable to the 


and small production are in the interest of 
what is called the wage-earning class, as 
increasing the number of employed and pro- 
longing ‘‘ the job.”’ 

They have got to be educated out of this 
fallacy. It is false, and can lead to but one 
result. If the laboring man can in time be 
brought clearly to realize that the true way 
to bring about higher wages and shorter 
hours is to make shorter hours and higher 
wages most productive and profitable, he 
will have taken an immense step towards 
the end he has in view. 

Education of this sort among vast 
masses of men movesslowly. Nevertheless, 
I hold a better and clearer understanding 
on these two points essential to the success 
of our scheme : 

First, That shorter hours and increased 
wages are profitable only when they result 
in a larger and better production ; 

Second, That when shorter hours and 
higher wages result in the increased produc- 
tion of a better article, it is for the interest 
of the employer to grant increased compen- 
sation and shorter hours, in a fairly meas- 
urable degree with the increased profit 
therefrom. 

I doubt whether the above is of any value 
tothe reader. Nevertheless, the two propo- 
sitions I have stated lie at the very base of 
any intelligent and fruitful discussion of the 
labor question. In one word, in the case of 
both the employer and employed it is a 
question of self-interest well understood. 
Unless that result can be brought about, we 
can make no true and sustained progress. 


three groups, who together stand for the 
great public of our great country. It is 
only in a country such as ours where such 
a gathering can be assembled in harmony, 
and where they can agree to a working 
platform. That this was done, and easily 
done, is a proof that the employer and 
workman wish to understand each other, 
and can understand each other. 

I believe that most of the troubles that 
have arisen in the past between the em- 
ployer and the workman have resulted 
from a lack of a common meeting ground, 
such as the Industrial Department of the 
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National Civic Federation has provided, 
through the medium of its representative 
Committee of Thirty-Six. As the pre- 
siding officer of this conference I was 
impressed by the sincerity of purpose, 
purity of motives, and high aims of the 
representatives of labor, as well as by the 
democratic spirit and the earnest wish of 
the employers of labor, as there repre- 
sented, to deal fairly with the laboring man. 

I believe that all of us require additional 
training and education in respect to the 
proper relations between the employer and 
the workman, so that the one side will not 
make uneconomical demands, and the other 
side will not refuse to concede rights that 
the workman is in equity and in justice 
entitled to enjoy. 

It was acardinal principle of William Penn, 
the Quaker founder of Pennsylvania, that 
‘* we must concede the liberties we demand,’’ 
which applied in this instance, means organ- 
ization on the one side entirely justifies, if 
it does not compel, organization on the 
other ; and so long as such organization is 
not in restraint of the liberties of those who 
are not within the organization, all right 
thinking men must approve of organiza- 
tion. 

The fact that many failures have attended 
the efforts to harmonize the employers and 
the workmen in other countries, is no rea- 
son why we should not ultimately succeed 
in establishing better harmony and closer 
sympathy in this country, because the 
chasm, if so we may call it, in this coun- 
try between the two, has so many bridges 
thrown over it, that it is not a real bar- 
rier of separation. The great industrial cap- 
italists of this country have sprung from 
the ranks of labor. This is not because 


J. A. CHAMBERS, 


PITTSBURG, PA 





I can conceive of no 
grander, nobler, or more hu- 
mane work than is contem- 
plated by the Industrial 
Commission, inaugurated for 
the peaceful settlement of 
labor disputes. To my mind 
it is of vital importance to 
the welfare of the nation, 
and is a much greater necessity than is 
generally realized. Only those who have 
had large experience in the employment of 





J. A. CHAMBERS. 


our country is so rich in natural resources, 
but because it is the richest country on the 
face of the earth in opportunity, and so long 
as the avenues to that opportunity remain 
open, and open they will remain in this, our 
democratic country, there can never be a 
serious estrangement between the employer- 
class and the workman-class. 

The entire relations between capital and 
labor are not expressed in the term ‘‘ wagés,”’ 
there is a humane or ethical obligation, the 
duty which the two classes owe, not only to 
each other, but also to the general public as 
citizens of a common country who are all 
alike responsible for its welfare, happiness 
and prosperity. 

The group of twelve in the Committee of 
Thirty-Six, designated on ‘‘ Part of the 
General Public,’’ are specifically the guard- 
ians of the distinctively ethical elements 
which enter into the relationship of the other 
two groups. Just here is where this new 
movement for Industrial Peace surpasses 
in possibilities for permanent effectiveness 
all former efforts directed to the same end. 
This intervening group stands for the rights 
of all without prejudice against any, for the 
just claims of capital as well as for the ethi- 
cal deeds and economical rights of a// labor, 
‘* organized as well as unorganized.’’ 

I cannot close these desultory lines upon 
the Industrial Peace Conference more appro- 
priately than by quoting the words of 
Mr. Gompers in his address before that 
body: ‘‘I want to see the wage-earners 
discuss with the employers the question of 
wages and the hours of labor and the con- 
ditions of employment, that shall tend to 
uplifting of the human family consistently 
with the industrial and commercial success 
of the country.’’ 


labor can appreciate the great amount of 
good likely to be accomplished by this 
comunittee. 

To establish a correct understanding of 
the proper relationship between capital and 
labor will prevent an endless amount of mis- 
ery and suffering, and increase happiness 
and prosperity throughout the land to an 
extent beyond expectation. 

I predict that it will be one of the grandest 
and most successful achievements of the 
twentieth century, and that eventually all 
the civilized nations of the world will adopt 
a similar system of committees, and that the 
results will justify the effort. 
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VICE-PRESIDENT, SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD, SAN FRANCISCO. 


| J. KRUTTSCHNITT, 





My idea of the work of the 
Committee of Thirty-Six of 
the National Civic Federation 
may be given briefly thus: 

Trade is the moving spirit 
of the age, the meaning of 
the word implying different, 
though not opposing, inter- 
ests, and its successful con- 
duct depends on the maintenance of friendly 
relations between the parties, on the strict 
fulfillment of contract obligations, on neither 
party expecting all the advantages and on 
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It is indeed a healthy sign 
of the times to witness such 
a voluntary association as 
the Industrial Department of 
the Civic Federation, com- 
posed of equal numbers of 
organized workingmen, of 
captains of industry and of 
the general public, working 
under regularly adopted by-laws and rules, 
with the declared purpose of promoting in- 
dustrial peace and of establishing wherever 
necessary, rightful relations between em- 
ployers and employes. 

The proposition has been broadly 
criticised in some directions, because the 
working men and women of our country 
have viewed with doubt the practicability 
of a forum, the majority of which is sup- 
posed to represent those who heretofore have 
opposed the underlying principles, aspira- 
tions or general purposes of organized work- 
ers. Nothing but fruition will appease this 
feeling, so the breath of the public is being 
held, as it were, for results. 

The criticisms of this department in other 
directions are of lesser importance. They 
either come from iconoclastic sources or are 
the intemperate utterances of faddists, who 
decry economic progress unless through 
their particular ‘‘ism.’’ A few years ago 
this latter class denounced our trade unions 
in unmeasured terms for not going into pol- 
itics because the late Mr. Pullman in the 
great railroad strike claimed there was noth- 
ing to arbitrate, and now when the business- 
like procedure and wise counsel of practical 
trade union men have arrested attention of 
organized capital and of those skilled in the 
science of government and Jde/les lettres to 
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each respecting the rights of the other and 
temporarily placing himself, so to speak, in 
the other’s place. 

The trading between capital and labor is 
the most important branch of trading in the 
civilized world, and if the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Industrial Department of the 
National Civic Federation can induce em- 
ployer and employe to recognize the above 
principles in carrying on their trading, em- 
phasizing above all the sacredness of the 
contract and the recognition of certain funda- 
mental rights that neither party can surrender 
without results to itself worse than industrial 
war, it will have conferred a lasting benefit 
on the world and age. 


an extent whereby mutual conferences 
stripped of compulsory features can be held, 
they are again yelping at the wheels of 
progress because their fad has been eschewed 
in this history-making episode. 

Of the representatives of Labor on the 
Executive Committee, nothing need be said 
in my contribution to this symposium. No 
one will doubt the representative qualities 
of the men selected from organized Capital, 
and the great third party has men of such 
pronounced individuality to act for it that 
the composition of the department seems to 
be fairly poised. 

In this getting-together round-up,two great 
principles have been indelibly established : 

First, compulsory arbitration officially 
gives way to voluntary action, backed up by 
public prestige ; 

Second, as the Captains of Industry have 
found it advisable, if not necessary, to meet 
and discuss affairs of trade with the actual 
producers, it is reasonable to conclude that 
the Lieutenants, Sergeants and Corporals 
must also meet their employes on equitable 
terms when questions of trade are in dis- 
pute. Allof this means fewer strikes, dimi- 
nution of the troubles which affect both the 
producer and the consumer, and a better 
method of recording economic progress than 
the cold-blooded appeal to force, which is 
the last resort. 

The world’s history shows that epoch- 
making diversions were not at first success- 
ful, so the pessimist may be heard from at 
an early date; but if a solid foundation of 
justice and a desire to do right between par- 
ties about to be or in conflict is maintained 
by this department, those who are thus act- 
ing for the general good will live down all su- 
perficial criticism and will not have cause to 
regret their efforts as pioneers of national con- 
ciliation and promotors of industrial peace. 
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Despite that small fraction of our people 
THE STRENU- Which always insists that 
OUS STRUG- things should be permitted 
GLE OF LABOR.to take their course, and 
that all will turn out right in the end, it is 
clearly the practice in all phases of human 
life for people to be active participants in 
all the affairs in which their interests are 
involved. The demand is becoming more 
popular every day for active and practical 
means to help in the solution of the great 
problem of labor. 

In truth, in this age of organization and 
concentration of industry under the direc- 
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tion of a few persons, the really observing 
and thinking people admit that the organiza- 
tion of the wage-workers is essential if their 
wrongs are to be righted, their interests 
protected, and their progress} made com- 
mensurate with civilization. 

Resistance to encroachments of the com- 
bined power of capital is predicated upon 
the organization of labor. ‘Today it is ad- 
mitted by all educated and honest men that 
the thorough organization and federation of 
the entire wage-working class is a pre- 
requisite to peace, progress and the highest 
attainment of industrial and commercial 
success and human progress. 

In a recent article, the United States 
Commissioner of Iabor, Hon. Carroll D. 
Wright, says that : 

‘*However men may differ, not only as to the 
propriety but the legality of labor organization, 
they recognize the great fact that labor is organ- 
izing and that trade unions and similar bodies, 
which virtually mean the consolidation and focus- 
ing of energy, are here as permanent institutions 
and are growing more numerous and more powerful 
as industrial development goes on.”’ 

In line with modern thought, he admits 
the contention of organized labor, that it is 
a struggle for improvement, and thus an 
aspiration, for struggle is always an aspira- 
tion toward something higher. 

The awful industrial conditions by which 
the workers were surrounded when the mod- 
ern trade unions came into existence were 
enough to appall and shock the student. 

The progress made; the amelioration in 
industrial conditions; the increased safety of 
life and limb ; the better sanitation in work- 
shops and factories ; the lightening of the 
burdens of labor; the more liberal attitude 
of the law toward combinations of the 
workers ; the more enlightened public senti- 
ment; are all tributes to the potency and 
efficiency of the trade union movement. 

In our day it is idle for any one to enter- 
tain the belief that the workers can indivia- 
wally be successful in securing redress of 
wrongs or the attainment of rights against 


the combinations of capital. By the combi- 


nation of the toilers men not only main- 
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tained what had already been secured, but 
make continued progress in the alleviation 
of the wrongs to which the workers are 
subjected, and achieve continued improve- 
ments, in the form of higher wages, shorter 
hours, and improved conditions under which 
labor is performed. 

Organization of the working people is an 
indispensable preliminary to any successful 
attempt to eliminate the evils of which the 
working classes so bitterly and justly 
complain. 

A thorough federated effort, the com- 
bined action of all the unions exerted in 
favor of each must of necessity prove 
more efficient than the action of any one 
isolated organization, and this, too, no mat- 
ter how powerful it may be. 

From the inception of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, it has insisted that while 
unions of divers trades and callings must be 
left entirely free to govern themselves, yet a 
bond of fraternity must be established not 
only between the members of the same union, 
but also a bond between the members of 
different unions. It has labored to strengthen 
that bond by organization and education, 
so as to place the entire labor movement 
upon a higher, more effective and humane 
plane. 

Beneath the surface of the labor move- 
ment, in its practical effort there is a deep 
conviction from which springs the declara- 
tion that the interests of all the workers are 
identical, regardless of their trade, calling, 
or any section of the country in which they 
are located. 

The strength of a chain is in its weakest 
link, and it is the aim of our movement to 
first establish the chain of unity throughout 
the entire domain of our country, and then 
to strengthen its weakest link—to be help- 
ful wherever possible ; so that the entire 
wage-earning class may make the most 
steady and rapid progress possible. 

No movement for the protection or the 
betterment of the masses of the people in 
the world’s history, has had unrestricted 


progress. Ignorance, blind selfishness, the 
short-sightedness of those who would hazard 
the happiness of the future for mere momen- 
tary advantage, have interposed; but de- 
spite these, when any cause is founded upon 
justice and right, as is the movement of the 
American trade unions, under the banner of 
the American Federation of Labor, it is 
bound to triumph. 

At notime in the history of the world 
was it more essential than today for the 
toiling masses of our country, irrespective 
of occupation or location, to unite and fed- 
erate in fact and in spirit. 

Our movement devotes its energies to the 
uplifting of the wage-earning class, and 
brings with it a more righteous and humane 
consideration for the rights and the progress 
of all our people. 

To eliminate the prejudices of class and 
creed ; to uproot ignorance by fostering the 
education of all; to increase manhood and 
independence ; to secure more leisure by 
shortening the working day; to improve 
the home and surroundings ; to increase fra- 
ternity, lighten the burdens and ease the 
toil of all; to make life better worth 
the living—are some of the purposes for 
which the labor movement of our time 
stands. 

It is most gratifying to record the vast 
increase in numbers, strength, influence and 
effectiveness of the trade union movement 
in recent years. It is a satisfaction to find 
the prejudices against our movement being 
dispelled by those who can not properly 
be classed as wage-earners, while we are 
earning, as we deserve, the confidence of 
all. 

It is our fervent hope, as well as our 
abiding faith, that the yet un-organized 
wage-earners will join with their brothers 
in toil in organizing more thoroughly than 
ever, and standing abreast on the broad 
platform of the American Federation of’ 
Labor, with the rights of the workers, 
emancipation and a higher humanity as 
their ultimate goal. 
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Considerable attention and surprise have 
ANTI- been excited in the daily 
INJUNCTION press by a labor bill which 
LEGISLATION. the venerable and able Sen- 
ator Hoar of Massachusetts has, as chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee, favorably 
reported to the United States Senate. 
‘** What does it mean ?’’ several newspapers 
have asked in commenting upon the bill. 
Some understand perfectly what the measure 
signifies and intends to accomplish. This 
knowledge seems to make them frantic. 

A few editors have been consistent and 
enlightened enough to approve the bill and 
to advocate its passage by Congress. 

Organized labor is vitally concerned in 
the principle embodied therein, and should 
exert its influence to secure favorable con- 
sideration and action upon it. It should be 
clear a priori that a bill fathered by so con- 
servative a statesman as Mr. Hoar, and 
recommended by so distinguished and care- 
ful a body as the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, can not be revolutionary, bad, 
dangerous, outrageous, or unduly discrimi- 
native. 

It can not be special or class legislation. 
and if it is in the interest of labor it must 
be justly and legitimately so. This we 
shall on examination find to be actually 
the case. The condemnation of the bill is 
either ignorant or dishonest, and the impu- 
tation of ‘‘dangerous’’ designs to the Judi- 
ciary Committee is comical in its absurdity. 

Here, with immaterial omissions, are 
the essential provisions of the bill, which 
defines ‘‘conspiracy’’ in connection with 
labor strikes : ms 


‘*No agreement, combination, or contract by, or 
between two or more persons, to do or procure to be 
done, or not to door procure to be done, any act in 
contemplation or furtherance of any trade dispute 
between employers and employes who may be en- 
gaged in trade or commerce between the several 
States, or between any Territory and another, or 
between any Territory or Territories and any State 
or States or the District of Columbia, or with foreign 
nations, shall be deemed criminal; nor 


shall those engaged therein be indictable or other- 
wise punishable for the crime of conspiracy if such 
act committed by one person would not be punish- 
able as acrime; nor shall such agreement, com- 
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bination or contract be considered as in restraint 
of trade or commerce, nor shall any restraining 
order or injunction be issued with relation thereto.” 


Ponder the italicized clauses. Let us 
study them separately. The first lays 
down a new or modern test of conspiracy. 
It recognizes and establishes a principle 
which the more progressive jurists have for 
some time vaguely apprehended and timidly 
applied. 

The principle is as clear as it is just. An 
act which is not criminal when committed 
by one man or by a thousand men acting sev- 
erally, individually, without pre-arranged 
plan or purpose, is not, morally and logic- 
ally speaking, criminal when committed by 
a combination, union, or large body of men 
in pursuance of an agreement and for a 
common object. Attentive readers know 
that this principle has been persistently de- 
fended in these pages, and applied to nearly 
all the claims and asserted rights of organ- 
ized labor. 

It is true that most of the 
violently oppose this contention, and adhere 
to the antiquated and unjust conception of 
conspiracy. The great Lord Mansfield’s 
rulings on the question of illegal combina- 
tion are still followed by courts, though 
confusion is thereby rendered worse con- 
founded. Lord Mansfield said in a famous 
case: 

‘*The offense does not consist in doing the acts 
by which mischief is effected, for they may be per- 
fectly indifferent, but with the conspiracy with a 


view to effect the intended mischief by any means. 
The illegal combination is the gist of the offense.”’ 


‘ ’ 


‘ authorities ’ 


In other words, the combination for the 
doing of innocent acts may be illegal con- 
spiracy. How absurd! 

In Lord Mansfield’s day a strike by a 
number of men was deemed a criminal con- 
spiracy, if the strikers intended to coerce 
the employer into yielding something he did 
not like to concede. 

The opponents of the Hoar bill, if they 
had the courage of their opinions, would be 
demanding the revival of the ancient notion 
of conspiracy in the case of strikes, espec- 
ially strikes ordered by unions for the 
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frankly avowed purpose of forcing improve- 
ments of workmen’s conditions. 

They lack this courage, and generally re- 
cognize the right to strike in concert, with 
or without intent to injure the business of 
the employer thus coerced. Senator Hoar 
simply applies this principle to other. acts 
and operations undertaken in furtherance of 
any trade dispute. His assailants attempt 
to prove too much, and their objections 
are therefore without weight. 

It is sheer libel and unadulterated non- 
sense to allege, as some do, that the Hoar 
bill would encourage physical force, threats 
of violence or improper interference with 
the rights of employers. May an indi- 
vidual use physical force or intimidation ? 

Nothing that is really wrong or immoral 
would be rendered legal by the Hoar meas- 
ure, for nothing of this sort is permitted to 
individuals. 

The second clause italicized, is plainly a 
logical corollary of the first. How can in- 
junctions be permitted with reference to 
practices which are not in themselves under 
the law, wrong and criminal? ‘The clause 
has been construed as a far-reaching assault 
upon government by injunction. In reality 
it is nothing of the kind. It is a modest 
provision to the effect that, acts not forbid- 
den by the law shall not be restrained or 
prohibited by the courts. Can any rational 
man assert that judges ought to have the 
power to forbid such acts and make that a 
crime which the legislature has treated as an 
innocent or indifferent act ? 

The bill recommended by the Judiciary 
Committee of the Senate will stand the 
most searching examination. It will re- 
move an anomaly and anachronism. It 
will harmonize theory with a great deal of 
practice. It will apply modern ideas to 
modern conditions. It is folly to imagine 
that in these days of combinations, mergers, 
unions, and federations the ancient notion 
of conspiracy can be applied without re- 
volting injustice and outrageous discrimi- 
nation. 


Organized labor should, by petition, reso- 
lution, letter, and appeal, urge the Senate 
to pass the Hoar bill, one of the best meas- 
ures ever presented to the Congress of the 
United States. Plutocratic lawyers and edi- 
tors will fight it, and try to secure either its 
defeat or its burial in silence. 

It has powerful backing, and intelligent 
workmen should exert all their influence to 
strengthen the hands of fair-minded and 
impartial Senators. In fact it is the bill 
drafted by the attorneys and approved by 


the American Federation of Labor. 
See Editorial ** Note"’ on page 185. 


As is generally known, a bill restricting the 
CONFOUND- hours of labor on all work 
ING LABOR’S done by the Government 
OPPONENTS. and for the Government, 
whether by contract or sub-contract, has 
been introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives by the Hon. John J. Gardner, of 
New Jersey. The Committee on Labor of 
the House has had the bill under considera- 
tion and several hearings have been had 
thereon. Some of the most noted and able 
attorneys of the United States have been in 
constant attendance at the committee’s hear- 
ings, representing particularly the Cramp 
Ship Company and the Bethlehem Steel 
Works. The Legislative Committee and the 
President of the American Federation of Ia- 
bor have also been in daily attendance at the 
hearings, representing Labor’s interests. 

During the hearings peculiar circum- 
stances and contradictions have presented 
themselves, which exposed the inconsistency 
of the opponents’ position. One of the 
main contentions of the opposition is that 
it is impossible to produce steel of the high 
grade required for armor plate and guns 
within eight hours, and that it is impossible 
to turn over a heat of steel to other work- 
men of equal skill without deterioration of 
the quality. 

This contention has been successfully 
refuted by disinterested and competent, 
practical witnesses, brought forward by 
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Labor’s representatives. It has _ been 
shown that the very thing now contended 
against is now practiced with men working 
ten and twelve hour shifts ; that is, that un- 
finished heats, forgings and castings are 
now turned over from one set of men to 
another, under the ten and twelve hour 
system. 

That different sets or crews of men are 
engaged at different furnaces in the smelt- 
ing of steel for one and the same forg- 
ing, or casting; and, therefore, it is not 
only possible but now the practice, that 
four different crews of men often work at 
different heats—for one casting and forging. 

That there must of necessity be conditions 
exactly alike in all of these heats, for other- 
wise the slightest variation in any one of the 
four heats would ruin the casting or forging. 
Hence if this can be done now, there can 
not be any obstacle in the way of men of 
equal skill taking over an unfinished heat 
under an eight hour rule. 

Personal investigation, as well as testi- 
mony gleaned after the close of the hearings 
before the House Committee on Labor, 
have demonstrated, beyond question, that 
the opposition to the enactment of the 
Eight Hour bill upon this ground is abso- 
lutely without any basis in fact. 

Apart from this, the opponents to the 
Eight Hour bill claim that they are not op- 
posed to the eight hour system, if it were 
generally applied in the industry of the 
country, yet, by the only witnesses they 
have put upon the stand, they have endeav- 
ored to prove that the ‘‘system’’ is impos- 
sible. Whenever this inconsistency has 
been pointed out to the committee, the legal 
representatives of the opponents have flared 
up, and by an assumption of indignation, 
tried to hide their discomfiture. 

Another feature of the opposition has 
been the old, old one, which has been re- 
sorted to upon every conceivable occasion, 
when the question involved was the in- 
terests of the wage-earners. 

The familiar deceptive method being that 


ae 
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the representatives of the company claimed 
to represent the wishes of their employes, 
who, say these solicitous capitalists and 
capitalists’ attorneys, are ‘‘our workmen 
do not want their hours of labor restricted 
to eight. They not only want to work ten 
hours, but they want to work overtime.” 

Yet, as a matter of fact, whenever any of 
their employes send petitions, or committees 
to ask for a reduction in the hours of their 
labor, they are peremptorily discharged. 
When their employes strike for a shorter 
workday, they are fought, and because of 
their unorganized condition are often de- 
feated. 

With their usual effrontery, the employ- 
ers’ representatives then dared come before 
the Committee of Congress, and assert 
they represent the interests and wishes of 
their workmen who do not want the eight- 
hour day; who want not only ten hours’ 
work, but who want to work overtime. 

None have been more persistent in this 
declaration than the representatives of and 
the counsel for the Cramp Ship Company 
and the Bethlehem Steel Works, and yet, 
the witnesses of the former when ques- 
tioned regarding the discharge of men be- 
cause they formed a committee requesting 
a shorter workday, refused to answer, and 
allowed the only possible inference to be 
drawn from the silence—that these men 
were dismissed and victimized because they 
had the temerity to ask for a shorter 
workday. 

In the case of the Bethlehem Steel Works, 
amass meeting was held in South Bethle- 
hem on March 14, attended by a large num- 
ber of laborers and steel workers employed 
by the Bethlehem Steel Works, and the 
entire question laid before them, the con- 
tentions of the company’s representatives 
and counsel included. 

A resolution was adopted without a dis- 
senting voice or vote, urging upon Congress 
the enactment of the Eight-Hour bill, H. R. 
3076. The writer had numbers of men em- 
ployed by the Bethlehem Steel Works say 
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to him, while at Bethlehem, that the con- 
tentions of the opponents are absolutely 
untenable and untrue, and that they hoped 
and prayed that we might be successful in 
securing the passage of this beneficent 
measure. 

The arguments fro and con were conclud- 
ed before the Committee on Labor, March 
18, and there is little doubt but the com- 
mittee will report it to the House with 
the favorable recommendation for its pas- 
sage. Perhaps this may be done before 
this reaches the eyes of our readers. 

The struggle for the enactment of the 
Eight-Hour bill will then continue, for its 
passage must be urged, not only by the 
House, but then before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, and then 
the Senate itself. It is strongly urged that 
our fellow-workers everywhere, and the 
sympathizers with our movement, take every 
action to make their wishes and demands 
plainly manifest to their respective members 
of Congress in both House and Senate. 


The world of art, literature, and thought 
has been enriched by the 


“NEVER 
MENTION work and writings of Mr. 
WAGES.” Elbert Hubbard, and we 


have often read with a great deal of inter- 
est and pleasure the many bright and good 
things he hassaid and done. It is, there- 
fore, all the more regrettable to find him 
entirely out of his latitude, discussing con- 
ditions and advocating a course with which 
he is entirely unfamiliar. 

In truth it would be remarkable, consid- 
ering the atmosphere in which he lives and 
works, did he have an appreciation of the 
industrial situation, the conditions which 
exist under, it, and the causes which prompt 
the men of labor, that is, the wage-earners 
generally, to secure either redress for the 
wrongs from which they suffer, or some con- 
sideration of the rights to which they are 
entitled. 

In the article to which we refer, Mr. 
Hubbard says that if he were an employe 


he would ‘‘never mention wages,’’ but 
would focus right on his work and do it. 
He would never harass an employer, but 
would give him peace, and let his work tell 
its own story. He says that, ‘‘the man 
who makes a strike to have his wages raised 
from fifteen to eighteen dollars a week may 
get the raise, and then his wages will stay 
there. Had he kept quiet and just been 
intent on making himself a five thousand 
dollar man he ‘‘ MIGHT have gravitated 
straight to a five-thousand-dollar desk.’’ 

Ye gods! What reasoning, and what a 
wonderful exhibition of want of informa- 
tion ! 

In each plant employing, say, one thous- 
and workmen, there are not more than 
five occupying ‘‘a_ five-thousand-dollar 
desk,’’ and according to Mr. Hubbard’s 
reasoning the remaining nine hundred and 
ninety-five should surrender their oppor- 
tunity of a raise in their wages from fifteen 
to eighteen dollars a week upon the thread 
of hope that the occupants of the five- 
thousand-dollar positions may die so the 
workman ‘‘MIGHT gravitate straight to a 
five-thousand-dollar desk.”’ 

If the workers were to surrender their 
effort to secure a material improvement in 
their condition, the employers of labor 
would do the striking for them in the form 
of forcing lower wages, longer hours, and 
worse conditions. 

It is not difficult to say glibly, as does 
Mr. Hubbard, that if the workmen’s posi- 
tions do not give them the opportunity to 
grow, and they ‘‘ know of a better place, 
why, go to the better place.’’ The fact of 
the matter is that despite our present indus- 
trial revival there are now thousands of 
workmen vainly seeking employment and 
the opportunity of sustaining themselves 
and those dependent upon them ; while the 
unity of effort among the employed work- 
ers is designed that the places and positions 
they occupy shall be bettered. 

There is no surer cause for deterioration 
in the condition of the workers than their 
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lack of interest in their own welfare and 
the welfare of others. To use an apt illus- 
tration, we quote Mr. Hubbard 
himself when he elsewhere says: 

‘*Depend upon it; the best antiseptic 
for decay is an active interest in human 


against 


” 


affairs. 

This is as true in industry as in all other 
fields of human activity. 

Mr. Hubbard advocates, and rightfully 
too, that men should love art, and says that 
art consists in working with one’s hands, 
and finding love and joy in that work. 

Let us cite a few instances of industrial 
concerns, and ask whether it is possible for 
the working people generally to have much 
love or joy in the work they do. 

For instance: At Minotola, New Jersey, 
there is a glass company which practically 
owns the whole settlement. Little boys 
less than ten years of age often find violent 
deaths from the conditions of their work. 

The laws of the state, prohibiting the 
employment of children under fourteen 
years of age, are openly violated. The 
houses are owned by the company. ‘The 
employes are compelled to deal at the com- 
pany’s store. They are forced to contribute 
toward the payment of a preacher’s salary. 
The wages of the men are half that paid the 
same class of workmen elsewhere. 

Unless each man can bring two boys, 
either his own or others, to work with him, 
he can not find employment. If any man 
expresses dissatisfaction with conditions, he 
is immediately discharged. ‘The company 
has spies not only among the men, but 
among the women and children of the vil- 
lage ; and whenever it is discoverd by these 
indirect means that a glass worker feels 
chagrined at the treatment accorded him or 
wages paid, he is peremptorily dismissed. 

Is it imaginable that these men can find 
‘*love and joy’’ in the work they do? 

Recently we visited a large modern, and 
model, shoe factory in which several thous- 
and men and women are employed. It is, per- 
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haps, one of the best factories in that trade. 

The wages, conditions, and surroundings 
are as good as can be expected in one of 
these great hives of industry. A number 
of lads were placing the upper of the shoe 
in position for which a guage is provided, 
and by a pressure of the foot the brass eye. 
lets are riveted. Others were gluing parts 
together; others still, holding sole and 
upper in position for a machine to sew 
them, and so on to the completion of the 
shoe, it passed through the hands of sixty 
different persons, not one of whom had the 
shoe in his or her possession for more than 
half a minute. 

It is not difficult to persuade these men 
and women to ‘‘ just focus their mind right 
on their work and do it.’’ They must do 
it, whether they desire or not. If they 
did not, they soon would give way to others 
who do. The machine in modern industry 
is not slowed down to meet the laggard. 
He must ‘‘ hustle’’ or ‘‘ get.’’ 

Then again, imagine these thousands of 
employes in a plant, who have become frag- 
mentary parts of a well regulated and highly 
speeded machine, intent on making them- 
selves men and women ‘‘ who MIGHT gravi- 
tate straight to a five-thousand-dollar desk.” 

The trade unions encourage, and modern 
industry requires, the workers to do their 
level best ; and fair-minded employers attest 
this fact. Mr. Hubbard should understand 
that if the workers act upon his advice and 
‘‘never mention wages,’’ the time would 
not be far distant when they must surely 
succumb to conditions under which they 
would practically receive but scant wages 
for their labor, and the project of Chinese- 
izing the American workmen which some 
employers of labor entertain would be set in 
swift motion. 

However, the entire consideration of Mr. 
Hubbard’s position goes to show how much 
one may imagine he knows upon a given 
subject, and yet be oblivious to facts patent 
to every one but himself. 





———— 
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A. F. OF L. LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE REPORT. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 
March 15, 1902. 
As the Legislative Committee, instructed 
to look after certain bills before Congress, 
we have to report that: 


THE MITCHELL-KAHN CHINESE EXCLUSION 
BILL, S. 2960 AND H. R. 9330, 


has been reported to the Senate from the 
Committee on Immigration, in substantially 
the form in which it was introduced. None 
of its important features have been weak- 
ened to any considerable extent. It is now 
under consideration in the House Com- 
mittee of Foreign Affairs, and while there 
seems to be some idea of ‘‘ liberalizing’’ 
some of its sections we have faith that this 
committee, in the end, will act toward it 
with that justice and friendship shown by 
the Senate Committee. The bill is not be- 
yond danger, however, and friends of ex- 
clusion should be on guard against silent 
enemies and false friends, reported to be at 
work for its defeat. 


ANTI-INJUNCTION BILL, S. 1118, 
H. R. 11060, 


has been passed over on the Senate Calen- 
dar, owing, it is rumored, to silent oppo- 
sition, especially from Senator Platt, of 
Connecticut. We have hopes that Senator 
Hoar will shortly insist upon its considera- 
tion in its un-amended form. Last week 
it was reported, without any amendments 
from the Judiciary Committee of the House, 
and is now on the House Calendar, where 
it may, however, die, unless its friends 
shall succeed in convincing the Commit- 
tee on Rules in the House, Messrs. Gros- 
venor, of Ohio; Dalzell, of Pennsylvania, 
and the Speaker, that this law is really a 
desirable one and expedient at this time. 


EIGHT HOUR BILL, H. R. 3076, 


has been under consideration in the Com- 
mittee on Labor of the House, since our 
last report and hearings are now closed, 
except that there will be a summing 
up of the testimony taken. We expect 
shortly a favorable report on this bill to the 
House. In the Senate, where it has failed 


of passage three times, we will have to meet 
the opposition of some Senators, among 
whom we are informed is Senator Hanna. 
In similar way we are informed the Presi- 


dent is favorable to this measure and thinks 
it ought to pass. 
PRISON LABOR BILL, H. R. 9958 
has been accorded a hearing in the Judi- 
ciary Committee of the House and its 
constitutionality is now under consideration 
in that Committee. It is hoped that it may 
finally be adjudged to be constitutional and 
and thus be favorably reported. The bill 
was drawn and suggested by the Industrial 
Commission and ought to be not only con- 
stitutional, but effective, having received 
the careful consideration of the many emi- 
nent lawyers in that body. 
AN ANTI-STRIKE BILL, H. R. 9685, 

has been introduced by the Hon. Amos 
J. Allen of Maine. It seeks to re-enact sec- 
tions 4598 and 4599 of the Revised Statutes, 
which were repealed by the 55th Congress, 
after consideration running over six years, 
having been first introduced by Hon. Jas. 
G. Maguire of California. 

Its purpose is to prevent strikes and the 
increase in wages which arise from strikes 
and the right to strike. The bill is practi- 
cally a copy of the fugitive slave law and 
confers upon the employer, whose men have 
quit work, the power to have them arrested 
with or without any warrant or the assist- 
ance of any legal authority and bring the 
worker back to his master, there to labor 
against his will until the end of such con- 
tract as he may have signed. In this in- 
stance it applies to seamen only, but since 
the decision in the Arago case, by the Su- 
preme Court, there is nothing to prevent its 
application to any class of workers, no mat- 
ter what may be their particular kind of 
labor. ANDREW FURUSETH, 

Tuos F. TrRAcy, 
Ep. L. TucKER, 
Legislative Committee, A. F. of L 


NOTE.—On March 19 we hold the press 
on this issue to say, that after the above 
report was received the Senate Judiciary 
Committee has changed the phraseology 
and the number of the Anti-Injunction 
Bill. By the change injunctions are 
authorized instead of curtailed. The 
number of the bill is now S. 4553. In 
its present shape it is a most dangerous 
measure and should be defeated by every 
means within the power of organized 
labor.— EDITOR. 
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In this department is presented a comprehen- 
sive review of labor conditions throughout the 


country. 
This includes : 


A statement by American Federation of Labor 


organizers of labor conditions in their vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours or im- 


proved conditions gained without strikes. 
Work done for union labels. 
Unions organized during the last month. 


City ordinances or state laws passed favorable 


to labor. 
Strikes or lockouts ; causes, results. 
Injunctions. 
A report of this sort is rather a formidable task 


when it is remembered that more than 800 of the 


organizers are volunteers, doing the organizing 
work and writing their reports after the day’s toil 
is finished in factory, mill or mine. 

The matter herewith presented is valuable to all 
who take an intelligent interest in the industrial 
development of the country. It is accurate, varied 
and comprehensive. ‘The information comes from 
those familiar with the conditions of which they 
write. 

These organizers are themselves wage-workers. 
They participate in the struggles of the people for 
better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in 
securing legislation—in short, do the thousand and 


one things that go to round out the practical labo 
movement. 

They are the advisers and helpers of those yet 
They co-operate with unions in the 
many branches of work which are constantly being 
undertaken. The reports sent in to this depart. 
ment represent only one of the many kinds of yol- 
untary service which American Federation of 
Labor organizers give in order that the general 
public may have a better conception of the meth. 
ods and aims of organized workmen. 

Through an exchange of views in this depart. 
ment, the wage-workers in various sections of the 
country and the manifold branches of trade are 
kept in close touch with each other. 

Taken in connection with the reports from Na- 
tional and International secretaries, this department 
gives a luminous vision of industrial advancement 
throughout the country. 

‘*Peace and good will’’ is the golden thread 
running through the woof of labor’s struggles and 
achievements and hopes. Scarcely a report but 
brings the good tidings of conditions bettered and 
homes made brighter by the united efforts of men 
who formerly were isolated and friendless. 

The spirit of unionism is abroad in the land. 
Labor surveys its achievements with pardonable 
pride and promises still greater results for the 
future through united effort. 


unorganized. 


FROM SECRETARIES OF NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL UNIONS. 


Boilermakers. 

Wm. J. Gilthorpe : — General condition of trade 
is good. We have 196 locals. Two unions were 
gained this month. Unions were formed at Rich- 
mond, Va., and Port Orchard, Wash. There are 
strikes at Charleston, S. C.; San Francisco, Port- 
land, Ore.; Seattle and Tacoma, Wash.; and Butte, 
Mont. ; for the 9-hour day and a 10 per cent increase, 
which affect 1,470 persons. 


Chainmakers. 


Russell L. Mohler :— Trade is good. Some of 
our union men are going to non-union shops in 
order to get them in our National, which will show 
in later report. We have gained considerable head- 
way by doing this. 


(186) 


Clerks. 

Max Morris :—We have 531 local unions, 12 of 
which were added this month. Unions have been 
formed in California, Ohio, Nova Scotia and 
Illinois. ‘There were six deaths during the month, 
the expenditure therefor being $600. 


Coopers. 

J. A. Cable :—We have 142 local unions, gait- 
ing three during the month. Our total member- 
ship is 61,000. Unions have been formed at Tren- 
ton, N. J.; Minneapolis, Minn.; and Norfolk, Va 
There is a strike at Hawkinsville, Ga., against 
reduction of pay. 


Coremakers. 
M. F. Flaherty :—Trade is good all over the 
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country, except in San Francisco, where there is a 
strike which is affecting 34 persons. 

We have 93 local unions. We gained five unions 
this month, namely, Mt. Vernon, Mansfield, O.; 
Trenton, N. J.; Lowell, Mass.; and Quincy, Il. 


Engravers. 


W. C. Haubold :—The results of the two years’ 
industrial strife between the Watch Case Engrav- 
ers’ Association and the Watch Case Manufactur- 
ers’ combination, are now becoming manifest and 
far surpass the predictions of either the engravers 
or the manufacturers, for the watch case industry 
has received a shock the like of which has never 
been known in the history of the trade, and in all 
probability will never occur again. 

The Engravers spent $40,000 in issuing circulars, 
pushing their label and supporting their locked-out 
brothers. The losses of the manufacturers since 
January 29, 1900, will easily reach the seventh 
numeral. This money was spent by them in try- 
ing to disrupt an association of 500 men, besides 
their enormous trade loss, in the factories where 
the different lockouts occurred. 

The Courvoiseer Wilcox Co., of Newark, N. J., 
has discharged 90 per cent of its entire working 
force, and the Jos. Fahy Co., of Sag Harbor, is 
rapidly following their lead, having discharged a 
anumber of a small force of non-union men they 
were able to secure, and are laying the rest off from 
week to week. They realized when too late that 
during the eight months’ lockout of union engra- 
vers in their plant their trade had slipped away. 

In comparison to the above state of affairs would 
say that the firms who took no active part in the 
movement of the combination are doing a greater 
amount of business than for the past five years, 
and the small shops which sprung up during the 
fight are rapidly forging to the front. 

We have issued 300,000 labels during the past 
year and a half. Wages advanced 20 per cent in 
the engraving departments of union factories, 
notably in the J. C. Dueber Co., of Canton, O., 
who was the first manufacturer to ask for the label, 
and has used about 150,000 of them, claiming his 
business has increased 60 per cent since he declared 
himself in favor of the engravers’ association, two 
years ago, and refused on two occasions to join the 
manufacturers’ combination. 

The proof of this increase of business of which 
I speak, is the fact that whereas this firm employed 
80 engravers when this association was formed, 
they have increased their number of engravers to 
166 by taking on the locked-out men from every 
part of the country, and have been able to keep 
them steadily employed during the past two years. 

We hope that union men and the public in gen- 
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eral will continue to assist us by demanding the 
engravers’ blue label when buying a watch. 


Glass Bottle Blowers. 

William Launer :—Trade conditions are good. 
Three or four furnaces went out of blast this month 
to make necessary repairs. Will resume work 
again in about two tofour weeks. Nearly all Glass 
Blowers are employed and making good wages, 
which from the present outlook will continue until 
the end of the blast, June 30, 1902, 

There are 93 locals affiliated with our National 
union. We had nine deaths, and paid out in death 
claims $4,500 for the month. 


Hatters. 

John Phillips: — Everything is running very 
smoothly in the trade. There are no complaints 
to make. We have 22 locals. 

The strike at Philadelphia, for union conditions, 
has been on about eight months and has materially 
reduced the output of the factory. We still hope 
to win. 

Leather Workers. 

Fred. Cahill :—Have gained 11 locals during the 
month, with about 1,700 members. ‘They are situ- 
ated at Newark, N. J.; Brooklyn, N. Y.; Boston; 
Ashtabula, Ohio; and Du Bois, Pa. 


Paving Cutters. 
J. H. Patterson:—General condition of trade is 
Our season commenced in March, with very 
We have 10 local unions. 


fair. 
good prospects. 
Steel and Copper Plate Printers. 

7. L. Mahan ;—General condition of trade is 
very good. ‘There is a steady call for union men. 
The local in Boston finds it difficult to supply firms 
making the demand, 

The strike at the shop of E. A. Wright & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., has taken a new turn. The 
non-union men working there have at last seen 
their great error, and many of them have volun- 
tarily applied for admission to the union, and have 
been accommodated. This action on the part of 
the men has given us hope for a settlement soon. 


Spinners. 
O’ Donnell :— Conditions of trade are 
We have 21 locals. 


Thos. 
about the same as last month. 


Stove Mounters. 

J. H. Kaefer :—Condition of our trade is good for 
this season of the year. Pattern Fitters especially 
are very busy, and the outlook is bright for another 
excellent year. 

During the month a strike at Toronto, Ont., oc- 
curred. Two of our members were discharged by 
a foundry company, because they refused to sever 
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their connection with the union. 


sition taken, but without avail. The 


and continue their connection with the union. 


Upon the firm’s final declaration refusing to reinstate 
the discharged members, all the union men went 


out on strike in January. Three non-union men 
remained at work. 
are sure to win, as it is a fight for manhood. We 
have 44 locals. Gained one union this month with 


82 members at Hannibal, Mo. 


Tailors. 

John B. Lennon;—Condition of trade is good for 
this season of the year. We gained two locals 
during the month at Mitchell, Ont., and Wabash, 
Ind. ‘There were strikes at Fon du Lac, Wis.; 
Richmond, Ind., and Dallas, Texas. The first and 
second, for increase of wages and the last against 
reduction. The one at Dallas lasted one week, 
when it was won by the union. It affected 52 
people. 

Trunk and Bag Workers. 

Chas. J. Gille:—We gained one local union dur- 

ing the month at Nashville, Tenn. There is a 


Every effort pos- 
sible was made by an international officer as well 
as a committee of men, while the latter remained 
at work, to induce the firm to recede from the po- 
men were 
told individually that they could not work there 


We expect a long fight, but 
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strike at Cincinnati, Ohio, because girls were hired 
to do part of work for less pay. It affects 87 people, 


Wire Weavers. 

fred. W. Ashworth :—'Trade is booming, and jt 
is almost impossible to get out the work. Outlook 
for organizing all the smaller shops is bright. The 
appeal in last month’s AMERICAN FEDERATIONIst 
to the Papermakers in Wisconsin to assist us jn 
unionizing the plant of {the Appleton Wire Works 
at Appleton, Wis., has already borne fruit. With 
their assistance we hope to effect the desired result 
in the near future. We have offered the Paper. 
makers financial help in their great strike in the 
west for shorter hours. 


Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers. 

A. F. Liebig :—Trade fair, prospects good. Ma- 
jority of locals are going to demand more wages, 
and nearly all are to adopt the 8-hour system. The 
prospects for organizing new locals this spring are 
very encouraging. 

We have 96 locals. Unions have been formed at 
Hammond, Ind.; Wilmington, Del.; Nashville, 
Tenn., and Kankakee, Ill. We had two deaths, 
which cost $200 in benefits. ‘There was a strike at 
Newcastle, Pa., for an increase of wages. They 
gained their demand. ‘Twelve persons were af- 
fected. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS. 


ALABAMA. 

lerdido.—T. B. Foster : 

The turpentine business season is nearly over, 
and only three or four mills are running, one by 
convicts and at the others men receive low wages. 
The capitalists have nearly all the land worth any- 
thing, and want as much as $5 to#10per acre. The 
old turpentine men have to be contented with the 
homes they have. I have tried to organize the 
Farmers, but thus far have not been successful. 
The lack of unions makes long hours and low 
wages the rule. 

Selma.—J. H. Bean : 

Employment is somewhat dull, though it is 
largely due to the condition of the weather. 
of the foremost contractors in our locality, who has 


One 


for 17 months resisted the 9-hour workday, came 
in line recently, and today he is giving the 9-hour 
day at increased wages. 
effort. 
Cooks are getting ready toorganize. Very active 
work is being carried on for union labels. 
CALIFORNIA. 


Los Angeles.—\emuel Biddle : 
I have been to Redland and find that our move- 


This is due to organized 


ment needs considerable attention. Bro. Boyle 
assisted me in every way possible. We visited all 
the buildings in the course of erection, and we 
invited every man to attend our meeting. I had a 
long talk with the men and arranged for another 
meeting. 
upon a plan of action which I think will result in 
a short time. I also tried to holda 
meeting of Painters, but could not get them to 
attend. 
not awaken interest during the short time allowed 
the men for lunch. 

Quite a number of mechanics in Redland have 


They all seemed interested and agreed 
a union in 


We visited every packing house, but could 


acquired or are acquiring a home on asmall ranch, 
They are afraid of losing their positions, and 
therefore working for twenty-five cents to fifty 
cents per day cheaper than surrounding towns. 

It will take some time to create a union senti- 
ment in Redland. 
that it has become a dumping ground for all sorts 
There are 4 
few men who are in favor of organized labor, but 


It has been neglected so long 


of cheap labor and anti-unionists. 


they need to be worked up to action. 

Sunday being a day of rest in Redland, I went 
I saw quite a number of 
They report every- 


over to San Bernardino. 
members of different unions. 
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thing in good working order and membership in- 
creasing. 

On my return trip, stopped over at Colton for an 
hour and visited a large cement mill. Had a talk 
with some of the men who promised to consider 
the matter of a union and let me know. 

Hereafter my organizing work will be necessa- 
rily confined to Los Angeles. The Council of Labor, 
of which I am secretary, have added the manage- 
ment of our free employment bureau to my duties. 
This will confine me to office work the entire day, 
but I will do all I can at night. 

Visalia :—C. B. Kirkpatrick : 

Federal union, organized November 17, 1901, has 
not been asleep. 

It now has 42 members, principally of the building 
trades, viz., Carpenters, Painters, Plumbersand Tin- 
ners, and more names being proposed at every 
meeting. Contractors and employers were con- 
ferred with by a joint committee, resulting in an 
agreement taking effect recently, whereby hours of 
labor were reduced from 9 to 8, with no reduction 
in wages. Majority of mechanics and skilled la- 
borers in this section are employed and general 
conditions are favorable. An $80,000 sewer system, 
being installed in this city is affording employment 
to 200 men, a greater portion of whom are laborers, 
while the mechanics on the job are principally 
from larger cities, a fair proportion of whom are 
union men. 


ILLINOIS. 


Blue Island.—Max Troemel : 

There has been no change in labor conditions 
during the past month. The different unions in 
our city are doing some good work for union labels 
in general by holding mass meetings. Some of the 
work has borne fruit. ‘The shoe stores cannot sell 
any shoes unless they have the Boot and Shoe 
Workers’ label stamped on them. The sale of non- 
union made goods has decreased at least 75 per 
cent, and we hope before another year goes by to 
say the same thing of all union goods. 

Teamsters are getting ready to organize. Retail 
Clerks had their hours shortened by the merchants 
closing their stores at 6 o’clock two nights in a 
week, All American Federation of Labor boycotts 
are being pushed. 

Cairo.—E. 1. Wilcoxan : 

Organized Bakers and Confectioners in the past 
month. Have Cooks, Waiters Bartenders 
under way. 

Employes of the Singer Manufacturing Company 
were on strike because they wanted a raise of 20 
per cent. They were out three hours, when the 


and 


company asked to have ten days to consider the 
matter, and then paid the desired salary. Union 


labels are being pushed. All boycotts that we 


know are being observed. 
Our local Carpenters’ union has sent each con- 
tractor in the city the following letter : 


DEAR SriR: In making this appeal to you, we 
trust you will give it your attention and consider 
that our interests are mutual. That which benefits 
the employe must likewise benefit the employer. 
The cost of living is computed by Dun’s Review, 
in its tabulation of ‘‘ Index Numbers,’’ to have in- 
creased nearly 40 per cent since July 1, 1897. At 
that date the total cost of the necessaries of living 
for one person for one year was $72.45. On the 
first of the present year the cost of the same neces- 
saries of life had advanced to $101.58—the highest 
point in all recent records. ‘This is an increase of 
nearly 40 per cent in not quite five years; and to 
our certain knowledge in the past ten years the 
scale of wages of our Brotherhood has not increased 
one cent ; rather has it decreased ; for in 1892, 1893 
and 1894 the best of our craft commanded a wage 
of $3 per day, nine hours constituting a day’s 
work. While the hours of labor have not been 
changed, yet the compensation for our labor has 
decreased until the best mechanics command only 
$2.50 for nine hours’ work. (There may be a few 
who receive more, but very few.) Is this fair? Is 
this justice? Is this right? Is it not fair that we 
should enjoy a part of this prosperity? Is it not 
justice and right that we should have an increase 
in our wages in proportion to the increase in cost 
of our living? We think so, and we take this 
method of asking you to reason with yourself. 

At our last regular meeting we adopted a resolu- 
tion to ask all employers of our craft to grant us an 
increase of 10 per cent on our present wages. We 
do not demand it. We are only asking your con- 
sideration, and would be pleased to meet you, singly 
or collectively, at any place you may designate, so 
that some understanding can be reached whereby 
the interests of both employer and employe can 
be respected and protected. 

We again ask you to give this appeal that con- 
sideration you may think it is entitled to. 

Very respectfully, 
Local UNION 894, 
CARPENTERS AND JOINERS. 


Edwardsville.—A. H. Nischwitz : 

Work is good, except for the Painters, as the 
weather interferes with them. Organized Meat 
Cutters in the past month. Have two other unions 
under way. There are no strikes or lockouts to 
report. All union labels are being pushed. 


Elgin.—H. R. Bates: 

Labor conditions are good. New factories are 
coming to this town, and much building will be 
done this year. Shoe Workers’ strike, which was 
on for three months, has been settled satisfactorily 
to all concerned. Three unions are getting ready 
to organize. Good work is being done for union 
labels. 


Freeport.—W. W. Young: 
Organized Sheet Metal Workers, Painters and 
Barbers in the past month. Have Woodworkers 
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under way. Union men are all working for the 
union labels. 

JSacksonville.—H. Hering : 

Condition of organized labor is fair; unorgan- 
ized, dull, ‘There is a clothing factory here un- 
organized and am told that the average wage does 
not exceed $5 per week, including manager’s and 
foreman’s wages. These employes cannot be per- 
suaded to listen to a labor speech for fear of being 
discharged. 

Organized the following unions in the 
month: Painters and Decorators, Team Drivers, 
Barbers and Car Workers. Trades and Labor As- 
sembly will be formed soon. ‘Team Drivers secured 
an increase of 25 per cent in wages without strike. 


past 


There is a fair demand for all union labeled goods. 


Kewanee.—Geo. \,. Litchfield : 

Labor is fairly well satisfied with condition of em- 
ployment. A Building Trades Council has been 
formed and is doing very good work. ‘Times are 
good at present and there is an encouraging out- 
look for the building trades. 

Have the Boilermakers, Heaters and Testers in 
good shape with 90 members. Bakers are getting 
teady to organize. Weare pushing all union labels. 

Metropolis.—W. 8. Roberts : 

We have never had a city council which was 
favorable to union labor, and there has been con- 
siderable agitation to elect a full set of councilmen 
and police officers who are in sympathy with our 
objects. 

Three trades are getting ready to organize. 
There has been no gain in wages, but the majority 
of employers will have only union men, and the 
rest are gradually going that way. All union men 
are asking for union label goods. Cards in relation 
to boycotts were printed and placed in the hands 
of merchants, and with good results. 


Streator.—Edward Jones : 

Work is good here and very few idle. Labor 
conditions are very favorable in this city. The 
leading merchants refuse to handle non-union made 
goods. Local business men have been agitating a 
movement similar to the Civic Federation. The 
opinions expressed by the employers and trade 
unionists upon this question show that there is no 
hostility existing between them. Visited the 
newly-organized Laundry Workers this month and 
found them in a very progressive condition. Also 
visited Ladies’ Federal Labor union. 

The demand for labeled goods is 75 per cent 
greater than it was four months ago. Boycotts 
against Conkey Co., American Tobacco Co., and 
Whittimore Shoe Polish Co. are being pushed. 

Waukegan.—Paul Nellis : 

General condition of labor in this city is good, 
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I think we 
will have the 8-hour day for all trades in a short 
time. 

Organized Painters, Paper Hangers and Dec. 
orators in the past month. Retail Clerks and Fed- 


with bright prospects for the spring. 


A comnunittee 
All boy- 


eral Labor Union are under way. 
was appointed to look after union labels. 
cotts that we know are being pushed. 


INDIANA. 

/ndianapolis.—Wm. Strauss : 

Before leaving Cincinnati I addressed a mass 
meeting of Cloak Makers, which was fairly well 
attended. It gained seven new members and oth- 
ers promised to hand in their applications at the 
next regular meeting of the union. Also addressed 
Central Labor union. 

Addressed ‘the Foundrymen, Allied Metal Me- 
chanics, Barbers, Electricians and United Garment 
Workers, of which latter trade 95 per cent are 
ladies. 

Am in hopes of organizing the Gem Garment 
Co. plant. They employ about 200 people on shirt 
waists, mostly girls. Have had two interviews 
with the manager. Am trying to induce them to 
adopt the Ladies’ Garment Workers’ label. The 
main difficulty will be the girls themselves, who do 
not understand the value of belonging to a labor 
union. 


Muncie.—G. P. Hayworth : 

Hodcarriers received $1.50 per day before organ- 
izing; now they receive $2.50. Lathers, $1.25; 
now, $2.25. All others gained from 25 to 50 per 
cent increase of wages. Womans’ Union Label 
League is doing good work, and through its agita- 
tion of the label almost every merchant in the city 
is handling some union labeled goods. Before this 
agitation they did not keep any. 

I formulated an amendment to the State’s 8-hour 
law, which was adopted by convention of State 
Federation of Labor, providing for unskilled labor 
20 cents per hour, instead of 15 cents. This was 
enacted at the last general assembly, and is now 
enforced in our city work. Have Garment Work- 
ers’ union under way. 


IOWA. 

Clinton.—G. C. Campbell : 

A compulsory education bill has been passed 
by the house and will, without doubt, pass the 
senate and become a law. Prospects are good at 
this session for the passing of laws on child labor 
and strict factory inspection. 

The contractors here have acceded to the 9-hour 
day without decrease of pay, and it is now in 
effect. Our agreements with employers have been 
signed for this year. We overcame all obstacles 
and the building trades being united, gained these 
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advantages. The city council and the board of 
supervisors are getting remarkably friendly to or- 
ganized labor, and have requested me to bring the 
desires of our unions before them and they will 
give our requests their careful consideration. ‘ The 
city fire department has expressed a desire to or- 
ganize under the American Federation of Labor. 


Council Bluffs.—Jas. F. Knuth: 

Work in the building trades is quiet at present, 
but the outlook is good for a busy season for all 
trades. All organized labor is now working under 
the 8-hour system. 

Have made an application for a charter for a 
Musicians’ union. There are three other unions 
under way. 

Keokuk. -Richard Krys: 

Am using every effort to organize the Teamsters; 
then our city will be thoroughly unionized. Busi- 
ness is very dull at present. Many men are idle, 
but prospects are good for the spring. 
system has been introduced, and the Laborers re- 


Nine-hour 


ceived an advance in wages. 

Otlumwa.—]. ¥. Byrne: 

At no time during the past ten years have things 
looked so bright as at present; in fact the whole 
movement in the state seems to be in a better con- 
dition than heretofore, with the brightest prospects 
ahead. The convention of the State Federation of 
Labor, which will meet in Cedar Rapids in May, will 
without doubt be the largest gathering of the rep- 
resentatives of labor unions ever held within the 
borders of Iowa. President Larger, of the Garment 
Workers, recently visited our city and reported 
everything in a satisfactory condition. 

Five trades are getting ready to organize. 
ditions are 10 per cent better for union men than 
for the unorganized. We are doing everything 
possible for union labels. All boycotts are being 
pushed. City laborers secured $1.50 for eight hours 
per day through the efforts of the Trades and La- 
bor Assembly in this city. 


KANSAS. 

Leavenworth.—I,. H. Wagner: 

General condition of trade is very good, with the 
exception of the strikes on hand among the Flour 
Packers and Street Railway men. Have organized 
Street Railway Men and Stage Employes. Have 
Bakers and Broommakers’ unions under way. Are 
doing all we can for union labels. 


KENTUCKY. 


Con- 


Marion.—john Jack : 

We are doing good organizing work here and 
have a wide field. 
union and one of Carpenters. 
Miners’ unions under way. 


Organized a Federal Labor 
Firemen and Spar 


Uniontown.—H. T. Utley: 

It is with pleasure I report that conditions are 
better now than ever before for union men, and 
am working for the moral support of the general 
public. Our local is steadily growing and union- 
ism is fast developing. 
when all working men will belong to their respect- 


I hope the day will come 


ive unions. 
Three 
Wagon Workers have asked for union labels to 


unions are getting ready to organize. 


place upon their wagons. Good work is being 
done for union labels. All boycotts that we know 
of are being observed. 

LOUISIANA. 


New Orleans.—James leonard : 

The Amalgamated Association of Street Railway 
Employes are jubilant over the victory they have 
The man was 
The men went 
back to work with the understanding that if Holda- 
kowski would be acquitted of a charge of assault 


gained in the Holdakowski case. 
discharged and a strike occurred. 


and battery against him which was made by a 
‘spotter ’’ of the road, he would get his position as 
motorman back and be paid for all lost time. The 
case was decided last week and Holdakowski re- 
ceived his old position back accompanied with a 
check for about $275. 


bership to such an extent that today they have 


It has increased the mein- 


about 1,500 staunch members, which is 90 per cent 
of all street railway employes in this city. 

Have organized Newspaper Carriers and Coffee, 
Spice and Baking Powder Workers in the past 
The Central body is pushing all labels 
The Brewery Workers are conducting 


month. 
effectively. 
a vigorous boycott against the local breweries re- 
fusing to recognize them, which we think will be 
successful. 
New Orleans.—J. 
General condition of labor is very good. 


FE. Porter : 

Organ- 
ized two locals of Longshoremen in the past month. 
Have one new union under way. Every effort is 
being put forth to benefit union labels. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Holyoke.—¥.. F. Dowd : 

On receiving my commission as organizer, [ 
started on the work of reorganizing the organiza- 
tions which had lost interest in the work. 

First took up the Barbers and found that they 
had not held a meeting for three months ; many of 
the members had neglected to pay their dues. In 
one week I placed them on their feet, and at the 
first meeting had 44 out of the 60 journeymen 
Barbers attend. At the next meeting had every 
journeyman Barber in the union, and in that 
week $100 was paid in by fifty-seven men. After 
one week's hard work their union is in better con- 
dition than ever before. 
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The next union was the Clerks. Some time ago 
the Clerks of this city organized and were ina 
prosperous condition. They split into two unions ; 
one to be known as the Boot, Shoe, Dry Goods and 
Clothing Clerks, and the other, Grocery and Meat 
Clerks. the day they divided they both 


went rapidly down hill until they almost disbanded. 


From 


They reorganized under the old charter and at the 
first meeting 50 joined. At the next, one week 
later, the membership increased to 90, and expect 
there will be 200 members by the next meeting. 
The next union was the Carriage and Wagon 
Workers, which had not held a meeting for some 
two, who 


time. Reorganized them with all but 


work in the business, joining. By next meeting 
will have every man of that craft in the union. 
the 


have secured $3 a week increase with a promise of 


In one printing establishment Pressmen 
$3 more within three months. 

Shall vive 
unions as soon as the present work will permit. 


attention to the organizing of new 


Have a meeting of the Shoe Repairers scheduled 
and I hope to organize them. 


Lynn.—John Hayes: 

There is a constantly growing interest in the labor 
movement. Every day I receive communications 
from trades and industries making applications 
The Lynn Cen- 

affiliated 
This shows 


for conferences for organization, 
tral has 29 
it, where a year ago it only had six. 


labor union unions with 
how Lynn is advancing along labor lines. 

A Union Co-operative Laundry Association under 
the auspices of the labor unions of this city has 
been chartered and will soon be in operation. I 
could not form a Laundry union, so formed a 
union laundry, and now we have both. Organized 


Tongshoremen and Federal union in the past 


month. Have Horseshoers, Leather Sole Sorters 
and Meat Handlers’ unions under way. 

Central Labor union and Boot and Shoe Work 
Workers 


ers are pushing union labels. Tobacco 


issued 10,000 circulars to push this work. 
Newhuryport.—Patrick P. Sullivan : 

has a little over 14,000 inhabitants, 

up-hill work for organizations. 


This city 
with plenty of 
However, we have succeeded in organizing the 


unions: Printers, Bartenders, 
Cutters, 


and Carpenters, all of which are doing excellent 


following Long- 


shoremen, Lasters, Teamsters, Masons 


work. ‘The Central Labor union has most of the 
local unions affiliated, and the balance will join in 
a few months. 

Most of this work was brought about by the in- 
fluence and energy of Mr. D. I. Driscoll, secre- 
tary of the Central Labor union of Boston, Mass., 
who spent many of his Sundays explaining in his 
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talented manner the right of the working classes 
to join labor organizations. 

effort to 
adoption of the union label in the printing offices, 


Printers are making an secure the 
Masons are also contemplating, at the opening of 
the spring, ademand for more wages and less hours, 
Carpenters are about to place a scale of wages 
with their employers, and also ask for the 8-hour 
day. The result will be watched with interest by 
the members of the different labor organizations 
as well as those on the other side. ‘The subject of 
union labels is talked freely and acted upon at all 
union meetings. 


Westfield.—l,. A. 
Condition of labor is much better than in many 


solio : 
places, yet there is plenty of room for improve. 
ment. 

Our label committee of the Central Labor union 
is doing good work for all labels. We notice con- 
the 
Hats, clothing, 


siderable increase in sale of the following 


shoes, tobacco, 


labeled goods : 
None but ble label cigars are sold here. Carpen- 


ters and Painters intend to demand the 8-hour 
day this spring. 

Plumbers and Gas and Steam Fitters are getting 
ready to organize. Mt. Tekoa Papermakers went 
on strike for increase of wages for calender girls, 
They were out one day, when they were success- 
ful, and an increase of $1.25 per week obtained. 
Bicycle Workers demanded nine hours’ work and 
ten hours’ pay and obtained it without strike. 


MICHIGAN. 


Battle Creek.—¥ rank Barton : 
This city is growing very swiftly. Twenty food 


companies have incorporated and are building 
plants ; also a large paint manufactory, pneumatic 
horse collar, harness and saddlery company, and 
several others. This is a very hard town to or- 
ganize, as the great threshing machine and steam 
pump companies discharge their men on learning 
that they belong to a labor organization, and some 
of the business men are against us. An organizer 
is regarded with prejudice, and this makes it dif- 
ficult to do much, 
slowly, and we hope in the near future to be or- 


We are gaining ground, though 


ganized thoroughly. 

Glovemakers and Teamsters are getting ready to 
Sewermakers have secured the 58-hour 
day, and Bricklayers nine hours. Weare doing all 
All American Federation 
of labor boycotts are being pushed. 


organize. 
we can for union labels. 


Flint.—H. V. Green and Alban E. Higgins: 

Some crafts in this city are satisfied with what 
they receive and are slow to organize ; but we hope 
to show them the right path soon and organize the 
whole city in the near future. Our Central Labor 
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union has appointed an agitation committee for the 
benefit of union labels. All boycotts that come to 
our notice are pushed, 

Building trades are not rushed, and this month 
seems quiet all along theline. The Carriage Work 
ers are being worked to their fullest capacity and 
then cut in prices for piecework. Have made sev- 
eral efforts to organize them, but so far with no 
success; but believe it will only only be a short 
time when they will be compelled to organize, be- 
cause their conditions are rapidly getting worse. 
Organized Waitresses and Domestic Workers in the 
past month. Have Musicians, Laundry Workers 
and Masons’ Tenders under way. 


Kalamazoo.—l). W. Baxter: 

All unions report work plentiful and all members 
working. Building trades have asked for the fol 
lowing increases in scale to go into effect May 1: 
Nine hours to constitute a day’s work, the same as 
at present. Bricklayers, from 40 to 50 cents per 
hour; Carpenters, from 22% to 25 cents per hour: 
Painters and Paper Hangers, from 22% to 25 
cents per hour; Tinners, from 22% to 25 cents per 
hour. 

Have 45 names for charter application for Ma 
chinists, and expect to increase it to 60 by the time 
I close the charter. ‘Trades and Labor Council, 
with the concurrence of affiliated unions, voted to 
increase the per capita of said unions and use the 
increase so obtained for an organization fund. 

Organized Papermakers with 110 charter mem- 
bers. Have Machinists and Boilermakers under 
way. Labels of all kinds are being pushed. 


Lansing.—¥.. H. Moers: 

Dedicated our new labor hall recently, and I am 
confident it will stand as an important epoch in the 
labor movement in this city. Our old quarters 
were miserable, and now we have the finest hall in 
the city. Organized labor has been dilatory in the 
past few years, but we expect, with the aid of a few 
loyal workers, to be able to make a big change in 
the future. Owing to the poor quarters we have 
had in the past less than half of our union men have 
been active. I have every reason to believe that 
our new hall will be the opening of a new era in 
the labor movement in our city. At present have 
several organizations under way, namely, Musici- 
ans, Garment Workers and Firemen. 

fort /furon.—John A, Barron : 

Federal Labor union of St. Clair, which was or- 
ganized lately, reports that it has secured the pass- 
age by the city council of an ordinance requiring 
that hereafter all work for the corporation shall be 


done by union labor. Longshoremen organized a 


Freight Handlers’ union in Port Huron with 100 
charter members. 


MINNESOTA. 


St. Paul.—John F. Krieger : 

We had a strike of the non-union Garment Work- 
ers recently against a reduction of price on piece 
work. One hundred and seventy of the girls 
marched to Labor Hall and joined the Lady Gar- 
ment Workers’ union, whereupon the firm can- 
celed the reduction and the employes are con- 
vinced of the value of unionism. Have organized 
Waitresses, Team Drivers and Expressmen in the 
past month. Have Truck Drivers, Shoe Workers, 
Cement Workersand Electrotypers under way. All 
union labels are being continually agitated 


MISSOURI. 
De Soto.—jJohn Schwaegerle : 

There was not a union in existence here on Jan- 
uary 1, 2901 Now we have seven, and prospects 
are good for several more. 
orous fight for the union labels and impress upon 
the merchants’ minds that if they want to do bus- 


We are making a vig- 


iness with union men they must handle union 
made goods. 

Business is dull in all building trades. Railroad 
shops are working full time and hire the few good 
mechanics that come along, but they must not ex- 
pect to stay if they are not union men or willing to 
become such 

We are going to make a big showing this year 
and will have all trades organized before Labor 
Day. 

Organized Laborers’ union in the past month. 
Have Barbers under way. Boycott against the Mc- 
Kinney Bread Co., of St. Louis, is being pushed. 

Flannibal.—B. ¥. Fields : 

General condition of labor not quite so good as 
last report on account of the continued bad 
weather, but the prospects for the future seem fair 
waiting for pleasant 


as several industries are 


weather to commence operations. laboring men 
are beginning to call for union labels 
Hligginsvill 


General condition of labor is about the same as 


Geo. Andres : 
in my last report. One union is getting ready to 


organize. All union labels are being pushed. 


Clothing and tobacco boycotts are being observed. 

JSoplin.—S. G. Dodson : 

The outlook is very promising for reorganizing 
several of the unions that have not been meeting 
regularly. I think they will come back to stay. 

Union labels on ready made clothing, tobacco 
and cigars are being pushed. The union label 
must be on goods or they are refused. 

St. Louis.—Chas, F. Ceilley : 

Since coming to St. Louis I took up the agree- 
Local union of the 


ment of the Boxmakers’ 





Amalgamated Wood Workers, and after several 
conferences with the managers of the largest box 
factory in the city succeeded in having them sign 
our agreement for another year, giving us an in- 
crease of 25 cents per day. 

If some of our men could have had their way 
they would have gone on strike ; but wiser counsel 
prevailed, and the result was that almost all points 
were gained. 

A strike at all times is deplorable; and 
strikes are sometimes necessary to enforce the de- 


while 


mands, I earnestly believe that if reasonable and 
cool judgment were used by the officers and mem- 
of the different unions, that better results 
would be a better 
and the 


bers 
would be obtained and there 


understanding between the employer 
employe. 

Springfield. —H. A. W. Juneman : 

Have forwarded petitions to Senators and Con- 
gressmen of this district on Chinese exclusion legis- 
lation. Broommakers are getting ready to organize. 
There are no strikes or lockouts to report. Fair 
work is being done for union labels. Some atten 


tion is paid to American Federation of labor 


boycotts 
MONTANA. 

Great lalls.—A. . Caufield : 

General condition of trade is quiet at present and 
plenty of idle men of all trades. Copper Smelters 
have started up again and are employing several 
men who were laid off in the shut-down of October, 
1901. 

Central 
mittee to look after union labels all the time 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
vortsmouth.—John T. Mallon : 

General condition of trade in this part of the 
State is good. There will be plenty of work this 
spring. All unions are doing well, and the new 
ones are admitting members every meeting night. 
Will have the Retail Clerks organized shortly, and 
when we have them in line it will boom the union 
label. 
stores ; now almost all union goods can be obtained. 
This is due to our Central body which has done 
good work ever since it has been organized. Or- 
ganized Hod Carriers and Mixers and Servers in 
the past month. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Bridgeton.—Sam. D. Nedrey : 

Visited Salem, a small manufacturing town about 
40 miles south of Camden, and found the workers 
there fairly well organized. I attended meetings 
of the Glass Packers and Hosiery Workers as well 
as the Central Trades Council of Salem. These 
organizations were in good working order, the 


Trades and Tabor Council has a com- 


A year ago we had no union goods in our 
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officers all being energetic and students of the la. 
The two principal officers of the 
the president is 


bor movenient. 
Central body are father and son ; 
William Penton, a Glassworker, and the secretary, 
Jere Penton, aCigarmaker, The Central body made 
arrangements for an open meeting, and I addressed 
it in with President Penton and Mr 
Robert Gwynn, the mayor. 
attended and the 


Salem trade unionists are pushing boycotts, and 


conlpany 
The meeting was well 
audience were enthusiastic, 
it has a labor paper. 

The next place visited was Millville, noted for 
found the organization 
William M 


Blowers’ 


its glass industry, and 
This home of Mr. 
Doughty, Vice-president of the Glass 


strong. is the 
\ssociation, who is well-known throughout south- 
ern New Jersey. Mr. Doughty did all that he 
could to aid the organizer in the work in Millville 
and Bridgeton. I visited the Cigarmakers’ union 
and found it booming all union made goods, and 
so great is the sentiment awakened by these ag- 
gressive unionists that one cannot buy a Cubanola 
Millville. Also visited the Window 
Snappers’ union, just organized, and gave them 


cigar in 


necessary instructions, It will be a splendid or- 
ganization. 

Leaving Millville, I went to Bridgeton, where I 
found organization in a bad state. The central 
body had failed to hold meetings for several weeks, 
I had the secretary send out postal cards calling a 
meeting, and in company with Bro. Doughty at- 
tended the same, and urged upon the body the 
necessity of more aggressive work in the move- 
ment. There being about 16 crafts and callings 
here in need of organization, the body appointed 
a committee on organization to co-operate with the 
organizer. The Label League will be 
one of the best organizations, which was organized 
Though the sentiment was against 


Women’s 


February 11. 
organization it is changing favorably to the Amer- 
ican Labor. 
time among the merchants and wage-earners ex- 


Federation of Spent considerable 
plaining the aims and objects of the American 
Federation of Labor with good results. Calls are 
out for three new organizations at this writing, 
with a certainty that they will be secured. 

One great drawback to organization here is a non- 
nnion glass factory employing a great many men. 
This place runs a company store in connection 
with its factory, and is very aggressive in its war- 
fare against unionism. The Glass Workers are 
doing all they can to overcome this evil. Bro. D. 
A. Hayes, sixth vice-president of the American 
Federation of Labor, spoke here recently to a large 
audience and his address was well received. Since 
the arrival of an organizer, there is considerable 
call for union-made goods due to the agitation of 
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the unionists here. ‘Taking itall in all the outlook 
for organization here is good. 

I expect to organize the following unions: Shirt 
Waist and Laundry Workers, Blacksmiths, Street 
Car Men, Stationary Engineers, Iron Workers, 
Glass House Workmen, Canmakers, Woolen Mills, 
Teamsters and Barbers. 

Newark.—F¥red. McIntosh: 

General condition of labor fair. 
Organized three locals of 
Have under 
Splen- 


Many are idle 
in the building trades. 
Leather Workers in the past month. 
way Butchers and Bakery Wagon Drivers. 
did agitation is being carried on for union labels. 
Boycott against New York Sun being pushed. 


NEW YORK. 


Amsterdam.—-]. W. Criddle: 

\fter two years of hard work 
the Central Labor union have just been successful 
in having the city make provisions for the appoint- 
ment of a plumbing inspector. 

The Woman's Label League is making an effort 
to organize the Lady Clerks, and trying to have 
garments, with the Lady Garment Workers’ label, 


a committee from 


placed on sale in this city. 

Musicians reorganized in the past month, Fed- 
eral Labor union under way. 

Tobacco Workers are being encouraged. All 
boycotts are being pushed, but our unfair list is 
not given wide enough circulation. 

Jamestown.—H.$S. Whiteman : 

The Women’s Label League, recently organized, 
is increasing its membership rapidly. They have 
over 50 members and new ones are being initiated 
every meeting night. Weexpect this organization 
to do great work for the cause of unionism. 
Through their united efforts, the demand for union 
label goods has been greatly increased. 

Am glad to report that after many months of 
hard work I succeeded at last in getting a tailor to 
adopt the union label of the Tailors. Since he 
adopted it, he is doing an immense business among 
the union people. 

Organized labor has won another victory in the 
case of George M. Guntner, general organizer of 
the Woodworkers, who was arrested on the ridicu- 
lous charge of affecting the price of stock in the 
market. He simply tried to assist the Woodwork- 
ers here to benefit their sad conditions. The Manu- 
facturer’s Association tried by this arrest to prevent 
this movement aud break up the union. The case 
was brought up several times and was finally dis- 
missed, because the employers could not bring 
any proof of their allegation. 
Plumbers’ 


union who 


Every striker in the 
went out ten months 
The striking Plumbers have the only 


ago has found a better 
position. 


union shop in the city and it is doing a rushing 
business. It is paying the wages and working the 
hours that the employers ‘said they would not pay 
and could not afford. ‘The strikers asked for $3 per 
day for nine hours’ work. 

Electrical Workers and Team Drivers’ unions 
have increased their membership considerably of 
late. All union labels are being pushed to the 
front 

Niagara Falls. 

Employment in general is fair. 
est istaken in union labels, especially among the 
Collar and Cuff Workers. Boycott against Carbo- 
rundum Co. is being pushed. 


Harry Lewis: 
An active inter- 


Vorwich. 
Condition of labor in this vicinity very good at 


James C, Cummings : 


We have nine local unions in good work- 
Hope to have 


present. 
ing order, and two more to install. 
this place fairly well organized in the near future. 
Organized during the past month Hammermakers, 
and Bricklayersand Masons. Retail Clerks secured 
the early closing without any trouble. Union men 
are asking for all union labels. All boycotts are 
being looked after. Some city ordinances have been 


passed which are favorable to labor. 


Olean.—R. E. Miller : 

Condition of labor is good. At our city election 
we elected Bro. P. C. Foley, of the Musicians’ 
union, for mayor, with a full council of aldermen 
who are union men to help in any just measure 
that labor may ask for. This is the first time in the 
history of Olean that labor men have stood firmly 
together. I amsure this will give the business men 
a good opinion of organized labor. 

One new trade is getting ready to organize. 
Painters have had contract signed by employers 
giving an increase in wages and shorter hours. 
Good work is being done for union labels. 


Utica.—S. A. Dobbins : 

Organized Newspaper Mailers in the past month, 
Have several unions under way. ‘Trades Assembly 
passed a resolution that if a man did not have the 
union label on his clothing he could not belong to 
their body. All American Federation of Labor boy- 
cots are being pushed. 

Watertown.—W. 

Conditions point to a very busy spring and sum- 
This place is not as well organ- 


E. Kaley : 


mer in this city. 
ized as some of us wish, but every effort will be 
made to advance the workingmen’s interests by the 
Trades Assembly. Machinists have recovered from 
the effects of the late strike, and the attendance of 
meetings of all locals is better than formerly. Be- 
lieve that we can get the Federal union started 
again, as the men are beginning to see the need 
of it. 





"Carpenters of Gouverneur are getting ready to 
organize. ..Papermakers shortened ,their week [by 
getting Sunday off without{any reduction in wages. 
Label League is pushing all labels. All boycotts 
are being observed 
£OHIO. 

BP Ashtabula.—W. 1. Mann : 

Organized the Carpenters and Joiners, Printers, 
Japanners, Leather Workers, and Plumbers. 
C. A. MeGill: 
There has not been a union organized but what 


Bowling Green. 


the wages have been increased and the hours short- 
One new trade is getting ready to organize. 
We are 


ened. 
There are no strikes or lockouts to report. 
organizing a Woman’s Label League. 

Ca .ton.—J. A. Robinson: 

Labor will be more fully employed this spring 
In fact it will be difficult to get 
The new mills here 


than ever before. 
enough men to do the work. 
have created a large demand for houses, and the 
building trades are fully employed, in spite of the 
Expect in a short time to organize the 
When that is ac- 


weather. 
Lathers, Tinners and Plasterers. 
complished it will be, ‘‘ no card, no work.”’ 

Organized Team Drivers in the past month. 
Painters and Carpenters, without strike, have the 
9-hour day where formerly they worked ten hours. 


Cincinnati.—Wm. Strauss : 

Addressed two organizations during my short 
stay in Toledo, and gave Mr. Usher, the business 
agent of the Ceutral Labor Union, some literature, 
which he promised to distribute at the next meet- 
ing of that body. 

I called a special meeting of the Ladies’ Gar- 
Held 
Addressed nine 


ment Workers and aroused some enthusiasm. 
a meeting of the Cloak trade also. 
organizations while I was here. 

Cleveland.—Harry D. Thomas : 

General condition of trade is good. Building 
trades dull on account of weather, also all other 
outside work. An effort has been made to get all 
the labor unions together to form a central body. 
Sufficient returns have been received to insure suc- 
cess. 

Organized Cloak Cutters and Laundry Workers 
during the past month. Woodworkers unionized 
another shop, National Fixture Co., with the 9-hour 
day and increased minimum wage per day. Gen- 
eral agitation is being carried on for union labels. 
All boycotts are being pushed. 

Crooksville.—S. 

Labor in and around Crooksville is in a most 
There are noidle men. We 


R. Frazee : 


prosperous condition. 
have three organizations, namely: Miners, Potters 
Our leaders in all three organiza- 


and Teamsters. 
tions are true to the cause of labor, and we ap- 
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preciate what our national presidents do for us, 

Railway Trackmen are getting ready to organize 
Mine 
Workers and Potters received the same conditions 


We all had our scales signed for the year. 
as last year. We request our merchants to handle 
union-made goods, 

C. E. Todd : 


Machinists are receiving $2.50 and $2.60 per day: 


Galion. 
trade is good. Boilermakers, $2.50 and $2.60 per 
day, with trade brisk. Blacksmiths, from $2.40 to 
$2.80; laborers, $1.25 per day. Organized a union 
of the Blacksmiths at Mansfield, O., in the past 
month. Havea Machinists’ union at Delaware, 0., 
under way. 

Machinists of Erie shops were notified that here- 
after time and one-fourth would be paid for Sunday 


work. Union labels are being pushed with much 
vigor. All American Federation of Labor boycotts 


are being pushed. Some city ordinances have been 


passed which are favorable to labor. 
Marietta.—John Otto Smith : 
Condition of labor is very dull at present. Or- 
ganized Federal Labor union in the past month 
Good work is being done for union labels. 


Massillon, 
Condition of labor in Stark county was never 


Nelson P. Maier ° 


better. Plenty of work at fair wages Massillon 
is so thoroughly organized that but few crafts re- 
main outside. However, they will be taken care 
of in due time. 


and strict attention is paid to all labor measures 


Central body is doing good work, 


that come before the state legislature. 

Organized Barbers of Alliance in the past month 
Have Broommakers and Tailors of Canton under 
way. On and after May 1 the Carpenters and 
Joiners will receive ten hours’ pay for nine hours’ 
work. All union labels are boomed. All Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor boycotts are pushed. 


Newcomerstown.—¥. ¥. Heskett : 

Prospects are good for work in all departments 
this spring. The water works company granted an 
increase of 10 cents per day when the employes 
asked forit. Wehope to haveall branches of labor 
organized soon. 

Carpenters, Barbers and Retail Clerks are getting 
ready to organize. JIaborers received an increase 
of 5 cents per day without strike. Good work is 
being done for union labels. Prospects are fair to 
have some laws passed which are favorable to labor. 

Painesville.—M. W. Sullivan : 

There has been a general improvement in wages 
in the last year in consequence of the Longshore- 
men bolstering up wages. This is a small town 
half way between Cleveland and Ashtabula. We 
Carpenters, Brick- 
Car- 


have about 800 Longshoremen. 
layers and Cigarmakers are in good shape. 
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penters demand 35 cents per hour. Car Repairers 
are getting ready to organize. We are doing all in 
our power for union labels. All boycotts are being 
pushed. 

Have two Carpenters’ unions under way, one at 
Willoughby and another at Madison. We are go- 
ing to form a Central Labor union here, hoping it 
will have a tendency to hold together the local 
unions which we have organized. 

Sandusky.—F¥rederick A. Hammond : 

Organized labor in a healthy condition and hav- 
ing a steady growth. There is no trouble with 
employers at present. Had disagreement in wages 
with ice dealers, but by organizing Ice Hand- 
lers expect to avert any trouble in the future. Out 
of a population of 20,000 we now have 22 unions, 
which is a fairly good showing. Plumbers and 
Tinners are getting ready to organize. Union men 
are demanding union labels. 

Sidney.—M. J. Beery : 

Membership in the different locals is increasing 
slowly but surely. 

Organized Bartenders in the past month. 
Carpenters and Joiners, and Scrapers Workers 
under way. 

Label committee is doing good work for union 
labels. Hood and Old Colony Rubler Co. are be- 
ing pushed. An ordinance is pending for the city 
to increase wages 15 per cent. 

Urbana.—John Roth : 

Conditions of l:bor are about the same as in my 
last report. There are no strikes or lockouts to re- 
port. Union labels are being pushed. 


Have 


Zanesville.—J os. A. Bauer: 

Reorganized Laundry Workers and Team Driv- 
ers in the past month. Have Potters’ union under 
way. Good work is being done for union labels. 
All American Federation of Labor boycotts are be- 
ing pushed. 


OKLAHOMA TERRITORY. 

Oklahoma.—W. P. Hawkins : 

Building trades have had some trouble with con- 
tractors on account of refusing to recognize the 
card system, but the men are stronger than ever. 
Those who refused to recognize the card system 
are beginning to weaken. The Building Exchange, 
of which the contractors are members, is signing 
scales for 1902. Prospects are very good, both in 
Oklahoma and Indian Territories. This place is 


the central business town, and also the best organ- 
ized one in this section, and inquiries on organiza 
tion from all outside towns are sent here. 
communication with people in Guthrie, Shawnee, 
Redfork, Ardmon, Enid and Edmond, besides here. 
I believe in the two territories there can be 50 
unions organized by January, 1903. 


Am in 


Teamsters, Laundry Workers, Mill Men and 
Blacksmiths, of this place, are getting ready to 
The prospects for the 8-hour day and 
Nearly all crafts are em- 


organize. 
higher scale is good. 
A zood deal of agitation is being curried 
We are pushing boycotts as 


ployed. 

on for union labels. 

much as possible. 
OREGON. 

Oregon City.—]. H. Howard: 

Condition of labor is steady and very fair for this 
time of year. There is no building now on account 
of the rainy season, but enough inside work to 
keep all mechanics busy. The mills and factories 
run steadily night and day, and all seasons are the 
same to such employes. Have been talking to 
some of the employes of the paper mills and think 
we can do something with them before long. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Ashland.—James P. Clark: 

The five trade unions affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor are in a very healthy 
condition and much good work is accomplished. 
During the past month some of our merchants 
violated the agreement entered into with the Re- 
tail Clerks for the 6 o’clock closing movement ; but 
from what I can learn all the representative busi- 
ness men are standing with the Clerks. We have 
one merchant in our town who has always been 
unfriendly to our movement, and, unfortunately for 
us, had no opposition in his business, but the cen- 
tral body has been the cause of bringing competi- 
tion here. Ashland local and Record Publishing 
Co. were admitted to the International Typograph- 
ical Union of Pottsville, Pa. Have five unions under 
way. Good work is being done for union labels. 

Du Pois.—P. F. Lynch : 

General condition of labor is good, and we have 
23 locals. At present I am trying to get the ladies 
to organize. The people here who never knew 
what a union was until Organizer T. H. Flynn and 
myself took the work in hand are now very enthu- 
siastic over the results. 

Men receive $1.50 for nine hours’ work, where 
formerly they received $1.25 and $1.50 for ten 
hours, and when trade opens in the spring we ex- 
pect better results. We are doing all we possibly 
can for union labels. We have a woolen mill sweat- 
shop tailor system here, and we are pushing a 
boycott against it. 

Feaston.—Harry ¥. Bittner and H. B. Zinn : 
We have nearly every trade 
getting stronger every 


organized in this 
city, and the unions are 
day. We are all coming together, and it will not 
be long before organized labor will hold sway in 
this city and surrounding towns. Team Drivers 
and Laundry Workers are getting ready to organize, 





All building trades will receive an advance of 
Prospects for 


18 cents per day after April 1. 


spring and summer are very bright for all classes 


and have good hopes that the summer of 1902 will 
see us among the best organized cities in Pennsyl- 
vania. Union labels of all kinds are in fairly 
good demand. All boycotts are pushed 


Hlazleton 


There is under way the formation of an 


Victor Dougherty: 

Allied 
Building Trades Council. ‘Temporary organization 
has been effected and the council will probably re- 
solve itself into a permanent body at the next meet- 
ing. ‘The strike last summer showed that all the 
building trades must unite if they wish to secure 
justice and rights from the Lumber Dealers’ Ex- 
Label 


League is also under way, and with the selection of 


change, a combination of employers. A 
delegates by the different organizations the league 
will be placed on a working basis. My visits to 
many of the trade unions has resulted in increased 
attendance at the central body meetings, the last 
session beiny the best attended for four months. 
Two unions are getting ready to organize. Fire- 
men at Lehigh Valley collieries gained a reduction 
of one hour, with no decrease in wages. 
Committee on Union Label Agitation is pushing 


all union-made goods. All boycotts are observed. 


Aitlanning.—Y. J. Mclaughlin: 

Glass Workers are getting ready to organize. 
Committees are working on the union labels. All 
boycotts receive attention. 

J. F. Wright: 
Labor question is being agitated, and we will 


Lancaster. 


get good results for our work in the near future. 
The last of the Bricklayers have been taken into 
the union, thereby forciiig the last contractor who 
was antagonistic to organized labor to recognize 
the union and grant the 9-hour day. Another 
brewery has accepted the union label and we ex- 
pect to get one more soon 

The central body meets every week, and has 
rented and furnished a hall only to be occupied by 
labor unions. Expect to organize Railway Track- 
men in the near future. Union labels are being 
pushed. 

Pittshurg.—Cal. Wyatt : 

The prospects are good for the organization of 
six or eight new unions in the near future. A union 
of Team Drivers, two of Painters, one of Carpenters 
and one of Engineers were formed during the past 
month, 

The local of Garment Workers added one of the 
largest pantaloon shops in this city, almost doubl- 
ing their membership. The prospects are good 
for adding other shops shortly. 
form unions of Coat and Vest Makers and Cutters. 


We also expect to 
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This advance is due almost wholly to the use of the 
union label. 

The new Iron City Labor Council recently formed 
here has nearly 40 trades represented. It is work. 
ing under charter of the American Federation of 
labor. Since its formation many unions have with. 
drawn from the old independent central body, 
the United Labor League. Nearly all of them are 
now in the Iron City Council. 

Nearly all the building trades of this city have 
presented to their employers new scales of wages, 
demanding an increase over the prevailing rates 

The following is the schedule now in force and 
some of the proposed increases 

Bricklayers are now paid 50 cents per hour mini- 
the latter 
was paid to a large number of men during last 


mum ; they want an advance to 60 cents ; 


season. 
Inside Electricians received $3.60 and thev want 
4. 
linemen ask an increase from $2.50 to $3. 


ts 


The Painters are now paid from $2.80 to $3.20, 
and they have demanded an advance to $3.60. 

Carpenters want 50 cents per hour; 37% cents 
having been the rate for 1891. One large contrac- 
tor is paying $3.25. Have held one meeting with 
Master Carpenters’ Association without any result. 

Structural Iron Workers want an advance of 10 
cents per hour, making their wages $4 per day. 

Hoisting Engineers are paid $3.50 and want $4 
per day. 

Slate and Tile Roofers have not as yet decided 
upon any advance ; the present rate being $3.60. 

Ornamental Iron Workers are working for 37 
cents an hour and expect to increase wages to 40 
cents. 

Plumbers and their employers have held one 
meeting without results, the increase demanded 
being from 50 to 60 cents per hour. Another 
meeting at an early date is announced. 

Steam and Gas Fitters receive $3.50 per day, and 
it is not known if they will ask for an increase. 

Marble, Mosaic and Tile ayers are not as yet 
reported to have decided to advance the $3. 50 scale 
in force at the present time. 

Outside Boilermakers want their wages increased 
from $3 to $3.50 and hours of work reduced from 
9 to 8 hours after April1. A favorable answer is 
anticipated from employers. 

Tin and Sheet Metal Workers are preparing a de- 
mand for a slight increase in the present wage 
scale, but the amount has not yet been decided 
upon definitely. 

The representatives of this trade from this city, 
New York, Baltimore, Philadelphia and Chicago 
are holding a conference for the purpose of estab- 


lishing rules whereby the initiation fee of the 
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unions named will be made uniform, as well as the 
hours of work. It is proposed also to intercharge 
cards without incurring additional expense. 

There has been unusually good work done during 
the past month by the local Allied Printing Trades 
Council. Nearly every candidate for a municipal 
office was compelled to use the label on his print- 
ing, and asa result its use has been more widely 
extended along other lines. This prominence of 
the label is the best advertisement ever given to 
those used by other trades in this section. 


Philadel phia.—joseph B. Allen: 

General condition of the organized fair. There 
is great activity among the unorganized to get in 
line. There is a general demand in the building 
trades for increase in wages to go in effect May 1. 
There may be a strike among them. They also 
The condition 
of the unorganized is very bad; highly skilled 
mechanics making only $8, $10 and $12 per week. 


want half holiday on Saturdays. 


The demand for union shop cards in barber 
shops, Clerks and Bartenders’ cards and labeled 
goods, such as cigars, clothing and tobacco, is in- 
creasing beyond all expectations. 

Have applied for charter for Wall Paper Machine 
Printers and Color Mixers, and Gold Leaf Beaters. 
Have the following unions under way: Cement 
Finishers, Laborers, Brickmakers, Gilders and 
Wharf Builders. 

Traction company increased pay 1 cent an hour 
without strike. Literature is being distributed 
and personal appeals made for the benefit of union 
labels. 

Boycotts against National Biscuit Co., Roeloff, 
and Keystone Watch Co. are being pushed. An 
injunction was issued against the Allied Council to 
prevent striking. 
in the building trades unions. 


The effect was greater activity 


to have a working card before a mechanic can 
work on any job of importance. 

Every building trade, with the exception of the 
Bricklayers, Stone Masons and Plasterers are in 
the Council of Allied Building Trades. In other 
words the council is composed of 42 building 
trades and since its formation on February 23, 
1900, the 8-hour day, the recognition of the union 
and an average of 30 per cent increase in wages 
When you realize the fact that 
three years ago there were only seven building 


has been gained. 


trades that maintained organization, and only three 
strong enough to dictate hours or wages, you can 
then appreciate the work that has been done here. 

With the other trades, those that are not en- 
gaged in building construction, the advance: has 


been along the same lines. For instance, the 


United Labor League was composed of about 23 


organizations in good standing and formerly many 
of them had a hard time to exist. Today the 
League has 63 organizations on its books, the mem- 
bership. of many of those organizations has been 
doubled, and in some cases the increase has been 
five, six and ten times the original membership. 
Space and time will not permit my going into de- 
tails, but just as an example will cite the Book- 
small, struggling union 
today they control 
The case of the 
If you want 


binders. They were a 
controlling one or two shops ; 
every shop in this city but one. 
Bookbinders is but 
an exceptional case, we will ask you to look at the 
Structural Workers ; 
were unorganized and working for 25 cents per hour, 
Today they are 


an average one, 


Iron three years ago they 
many men at the trade for less. 
thoroughly organized, their union recognized, their 
hours reduced to eight per day and wages at 40 
cents per hour, with several agreements signed to 
take effect on May 1 at 50 cents per hour, and the 
Saturday half holiday. 

This is the kind of work Philadelphia has been 
doing, and the time is not far distant when it will 
be second to no city in the world for enforced 
trades unionism. While wonderful results have 
been achieved still the record breaker has not yet 
been reached, as you will observe from the fact 
that the Bartenders have an organization of about 
800 men in a little over four months, 

Cooks and Waiters are now beginning to gain 
members. Brewers and Beer Drivers have won 
everything in sight with the exception of two brew- 
eries, whose products are being left strictly alone. 
Cigarmakers are putting out labels at a wonderful 
rate. Clerks are beginning on a second lease of 
life. One clothing firm has union goods and union 
clerks, and they give 15 per cent off to any one 
that has a trade union card in good standing. It 
is creating quite a sensation and will make other 
merchants follow. 

With all these achievements our efforts do not 
relax. 

We are now hard at work on a plan to further 
centralize the forces and diminish friction. The 
plan so far worked out is to group the trades that 
come close together in trade sections, then have 
the sections represented. 

The city government has also awakened to the 
fact that the trade unionists are out to win. It 
passed an ordinance which provides that all work 
done by the city direct and also by contractors 
shall employ skilled mechanics at the trade at 
which the work is being done, and at the same 
rate of wages which govern the union and the em- 
ployers of the craft in whatever line the work is 
being done. Suitable penalty and mode of en- 
forcement is also provided 
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Reading .—A, H. Kraatz: 


The building trades are asking for a new scale 


and are making good progress. 

Hodcarriers are asking for 30 cents per hour and 
nine hours a day. Painters want the 8-hour day. 
Tobacco Workers received an increase from $1.50 
to $2 per doing very 


week. Cigarmakers are 


nicely. They have at present 52 union factories. 
Granite Cutters are getting ready to organize ; 
also a Central Labor union. Very good work is 


being done for union labels. A city ordinance for 
the 8-hour day has been passed. 


Uniontown.—¥ rank H. Cooper 


Have visited several unions during the past 
month, They are all doing nicely and report work 
plentiful. Retail Clerks are having good success 


in getting early closing. Weare going to have an 


open meeting in the near future. We are keeping 
up the enthusiasm of trade unionism. Laundry 
Workers are getting ready to organize. We are 
doing all we can for union labels. 

Washington.—M. S. Means : 

Condition of labor is good in this vicinity, also 
in Waynesburg. The building trades of Waynes- 
burg are in a fair way to organize. Now have the 
Carpenters and Painters interested in the move- 
ment, and think the others will soon fall in line. 
At present they are working 10 hours per day, but 
expect to get the 9-hour day and an advance in 
Drivers’ 


wages when they are organized. Team 


union also under way. 
RHODE ISLAND. 


Providence.—George V. Moore : 

Barbers have succeeded in putting a bill through 
the house compelling the barbers in this State to 
carry a license to work at that trade. There is a 
bill pending in the House for the 58-hour week in 
all shops in this state, another for the 10-hour day 
for the street Car Men. Both have a favorable 
prospect of passage. Will make further report 
next month in regard to pending bills. 

Trade union movement is booming. 
zations are increasing rapidly and the outlook is 


All organi- 


good. 
Assisted in organizing a Blacksmith’s union in 


the past month. Have Carpenters under way. 


TENNESSEE, 


Jackson.—W . F. Blackwell : 

Prospects are much brighter for new oryaniza- 
tions in this city and vicinity than they have been 
for some time. Have organized Clerks’ union with 
30 members in the past month. 

Nashville.—Martin J. Noonan : 

Visited Chattanooga, Knoxville and Coal Creek, 


the last being one of the principal mining towns, 
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in the interest of our State Federation, and am very 
much gratified at the result of my visit. ', 
week in Chattanooga visiting the local unions, 
and also had a meeting of the Central Labor uniop 
to make arrangements for holding our convention 
in that city on April 7. . 

Was successful in organizing the Barbers and 
secured enough names for a charter for the Bar. 
tenders. ‘Turned this work over to Brother Carter, 
chairman of organizing committee, who will attend 
to the installing of these unions. 

Addressed the Central 
Labor union and all the local unions meeting that 


Next visited Knoxville. 


week, and requested them to send delegates to our 
convention, to which they agreed. 

Addressed a large mass meeting of Miners at 
Coal Creek in the interest of our movement. Was 
not successful in organizing any new unions at 
Knoxville, but the prospects are bright for the or. 
ganization of several of the building trades both at 
Chattanooga and Knoxville, when the building 
season opens. 

While in Knoxville I held a conference with the 
officers of the district Mine Workers, including 
J. W. Haws, of Wooldrige, president ; J. Bowden, 
of Whitwell, vice-president, and J. S. McCracken, 
of Knoxville, secretary and treasurer, and they 
agreed to assist me in making our conventiona 
success. This is the first time in this state that 
the Miners have taken any interest in the state 
organization, and their co-operation will help usa 
great deal. 

TEXAS. 

Cleburne.—N. A. Adams: 

We have seven organizations in our city and 
about two more in sight. They have formed a 
federation ; it has a good effect. Railway men 
are joining the different organizations. Have or- 
ganized Car, Coach and Equipment Painters, affil- 
iated with the Painters’ International union, and a 
Railroad Federal Labor union, composed of shop- 
men. 

Railroad men in this city have reasonable hours 
and good pay, and never have much trouble. 
Union labels on tobacco, boots, shces and hats are 
being pushed. 

Falestine.—]J. P. McCall: 

Labor conditions in general are good. Since last 
October five new unions have been organized and 
The Clerks 

As soon as 


three more are nearing completion. 
have re-organized, are doing very well. 
Federal Labor union is organized this place will be 
solid. 

Iocomotive Firemen received an increase on big 
Painters secured the 9-hour day, 30 cents 
Union labels are being 
pushed more than ever before. 


engines. 
per hour, without strike. 


| ent one 
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Sherman.—H. Mitchell : 

Clerks, Team Drivers and Bartenders are gaining 
jn membership. 

There is an organization here called the Potato 
Raisers and Truck Growers’ Association. I have 
been working to get them affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. Have succeeded in get- 
ting a great many of them to agree, if they can 
have a national or international head of their own, 
that they will go into a union and have all similar 
asscciations join them. 

Organized Team Drivers, Butchers and 
Cutters in the past month. Have Barbers 
Blacksmiths under way. Some employers have 
granted the 9-hour day to American Federation of 
Most business houses close at 7 P. M. 


Meat 
and 


Labor men. 
Union labels are being generally demanded. 

All boycotts are being pushed. City has granted 
the 8-hour day in water and light departments. 


UTAH. 

Bingham Canyon.—R. Askew : 

Cooks and Waiters of Salt Lake City secured 
“one day’s rest in seven,’’ also other concessions 
in the way of employment of union men. This 
was brought about by the Arbitration Committee 
of the State Federation without the members hav- 
ing to go on strike ; hence one more victory for 
conciliation and arbitration. At first the employers 
said, as usual, that there was nothing to arbitrate, 
but after a little discussion it was found to their 
advantage to submit to a conference and fix up an 
agreement. 

Teamsters of Salt Lake City are progressing nu- 
merically and financially. They gave a sociable 
and held an open meeting which the leaders of the 
movement attended and delivered addresses. 

Butchers and Meat Cutters of Salt Lake City are 
progressing favorably, taking the season into con- 
sideration. Miners here are doing well. Smelters 
are not doing much and many men are out of em- 
ployment. This is accounted for by the price of 
copper and lead. 

Salt Lake City.—YP. Christenson : 

Over half the laborers of this city are organized, 
and we are working to get them all unionized. 
Organized Beer Bottlers and Barbers in the past 
month. Have Stage Employesand Laundry Work- 
ers under way. Cooks and Waiters were on strike 
for one day’s rest out of seven. All restaurants 
signed contracts except five. Most 
their wages, hours and working conditions im- 
proved without strike, and have also declared in 
favor of union made goods. 


unions had 


VIRGINIA. 
Danville.—W. H. Clay : 
General condition of labor is good. 


All tobacco 


factories are running full time. Some cotton mills 
are running night and day. Carpenters, Bricklay- 
ers and Plasterers have all the work they can do. 
Have been attending meetings of the different 
unions urging them to wake up to their interests 
by getting their members to attend the meetings 
and let usall work together. Wages are somewhat 
better than usual, but we think it is largely due to 
to ask for 


our organization. Plasterers expect 


shorter hours soon. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

Huntington.—S. E. Chalmers : 

The local car shops are working half time in 
some of the departments, making labor a little 
plentiful at present. 

Organized Wood Workers, Labor Council and 
Boilermakers’ Helpers in the past month. Re- 
organized Blacksmiths and Machinists’ Helpers. 
Union labels are in demand. We are doing all 
possible work for boycotts. Mr. A, W. Jones or- 
ganized Iabor Council and Wood Workers. 


WISCONSIN. 


Madison.—Geo. J. Gigler: 

There are prospects of thorough organization of 
all wage-earners in this city. 

Organized the following unions in the past 
month: Bricklayers and Masons, Wood, Wire and 
Metal Lathers, and Stone Cutters. Good work is 
being done for union labels, such as distributing a 
union label directory. Several boycotts are being 
observed. 

Sheboygan.—Chas. Nietman: 

Have good hopes that in a short time can report 
a shop in this city that has recognized the Wood 
Workers’ union. Wages in the wood working 
shops are very low, from $1 to $1.25 per day. 
There is a knitting works in this city which is 
paying very low wages. They employ girls from 
14 to 20 years of age and are paying them from 
$1.50 to $4 per week. All beginners must sign an 
agreement before being employed, and must work 
a full month, or they do not receive any pay. 
There is a big field for an American Federation of 
Labor organizer here. 

Have under way Federal Labor, Tanners, and 
Carriers’ unions. Alsoa Ladies’ Label Club. Boy- 
cotts are being pushed. 


WYOMING. 

Cheyenne.—H. Hanners : 

Conditions are fair with good prospects for the 
future. 

We have inaugurated a check system here, which 
Upon 
demand of the customers they give them a ticket 
with the amount of the purchase of union goods 


js used by union stores and restaurants. 
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upon it. The customer turns ticket over to the 
Central Federation, which gives them credit for 
the same. Each dealer redeems all tickets at 1 per 
cent and the money goes to the Federation. Fed- 
eration returns it to union men. Organized Laun- 
dry Workers and Meat Cutters in the past month. 
Have Teamsters under way. There are no strikes 
or lockouts to report. All unions are growing rap- 
idly. We havea standing committee on boycotts 
who watch merchants handling unfair goods. 


Dominion Notes. 


Brockville, Out. 
General conditions fairly good for this season, 


Thos. Keilty : 


with bright prospects for a brisk opening in the 
spring. Organizations are in a good healthy con- 
dition. We have not been growing at a rapid rate, 
but are established on a healthy and sound basis. 
tarbers and Bartenders in the past 


The 9-hour 


Organized 
month, Six unions are under way. 
day is being considered by the city council, who 
All union 


were elected under the labor banner. 


labels are demanded, All American Federation of 
Labor boycotts are recommended. ‘There is an 
amendment pending to the conciliation act before 
the Ontario legislature. 

Guelph, Ont.—O. R. Wallace : 
labor is fair. Work is 
steady, and no change in wages. Am trying 
organize Coopers. Have Bartenders of Galt under 
Union labels, especially the Cigarmakers, 


General condition of 


~ 


oO 


way. 
are being vigorously pushed. 

/Tamilton, Ont.—John A. Fett : 

General condition of labor throughout Ontario 
is fair. At this time of year outside employment 
is usually dull, but on the whole there are more 
persons employed than in former years. There is 
a livelier tendency toward organization among 
crafts that have been very backward heretofore. 

In Toronto I secured a local for the Trunk and 
Bag Workers. We had a resolution introduced in 
the Toronto Trades and Labor Council requiring 
that hereafter all unions must be attached to their 
international bodies before they can be admitted 
to membership. 

The closing of 1901 saw the organization of Sheet 
Metal Workers in Peterborough. 

Held several meetings in St. Catharines in co- 
operation with that genial and willing local organ- 
izer, Bro. James Carty, resulting in the formation 
of a Federal labor union in the town of Thorold, 
Carpenters and Joiners’ union at}Welland and an 
Axmakers’ union in St. Catharines. At Niagara 
Falls, Ont., a reunion of Carpenters from both sides 
of the river took place. I had the pleasure of ad- 
dressing them, the meeting partaking of athorough 
international character. 
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From here a visit was made to the twin cities of 
Berlin and Waterloo and added two more unions 
to their roll; the Plumbers and Steamfitters, and 
Bakers and Confectioners. 
trade unionism in this place has been most marked, 
Two years ago I visited Berlin for the first time 


The development of 


and found but two small unions: one of Carpen- 
ters and the other of Wood Carvers. Now they 
have a large trades council with about 23 unions 
represented. At the meeting I attended they were 
discussing the advisability of purchasing a central 
labor hall. 

\{m now in Toronto working in conjunction with 
the organization committee of the central body, 
and so far have organized the Trunk and Bag 
Workers and Barbers, as well as others who have 
no special skilled trade. 

The Ontario Executive Committee of the Trades 
and Labor Congress of Canada and a large yath- 
ering of representatives of various labor organi- 
zations presented many requests to Parliament 
affecting the interests of the several bodies and 
labor generally. 

Among other things asked were, that the ap- 
pointment of plumbing inspectors be made com- 
pulsory in all cities having sewaye and water 
works system; that the government establish a 
printing bureau for the Province of Ontario; that 
any state aid for immigration be discontinued; 
that the factory acts of the province and the law 
requiring the use of sanitary labels on clothing be 
enforced ; that all prison-made goods be labeled 
as such ; that the law prohibiting Sunday labor in 
bakeries should not be repealed as requested by 
The government promised 


the master bakers. 


consideration to the various measures submitted, 
but on two subjects they gave definite promises ; 
that on the expiration of the present contract the 
brooms made at the Central Prison shall be labeled 
‘* Prison Made,’’ and that the law affecting baker- 
ies would not be interfered with. 

Have organized Plumbers and Gasfitters, of Ber- 
lin; Trunk and Bag Workers, of Toronto; Bar- 
bers, of Ontario and Berlin. Retail Clerks and 
Laundry Workers’ unions are under way. 

A strike was averted by the manager of the Ham- 
ilton Street Railway granting an interview to the 
union's grievance committee and adjusting the 
committees in 


complaints satisfactorily. Label 


these towns are doing all they can for union labels. 


Organizer Warren C. Lloyd, of Aberdeen, Wash., 
writes: ‘‘ We have just started the labor movement 
here. The town is small. It takes time to edu- 
cate and organize men who know little or nothing 
of the benefits of union. We have organized the 
Painters and Paperhangers, and have the Barbers 


and Shingle Weavers on the way.”’ 
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The American Federation of Labor. 
WHAT IT HAS DONE AND WHAT IT IS DOING FOR 
THE BROTHERHOOD OF PAINTERS, DECO- 

RATORS AND PAPERHANGERS., 


M. P. CARRICK, General Secretary-Treasurer. 


President Gompers in addressing your General 
President and General Secretary-Treasurer recently 
in Washington used the following language : 


“Tam ready to do anything that you suggest 
that will aid the Brotherhood in advancing its 
interests, either in New York or in any other place, 
and you may say for me that I consider the men 
who are aiding and assisting a dual organization of 
painters in the city of New York just as bad as 
men who do not belong to any union.”’ 


A glance at the books in our general office, is posi- 
tive evidence that President Gompers and his hard 
working secretary, Frank Morrison, have left no 
stone unturned to advance the cause of unionism 
and help build up the Brotherhood to the position 
itshould hold in the trade union movement in 
America. The truth should be told. To conceal 
itis unfair. Our membership at large should be 
acquainted with the situation as it exists without 
coloring or exaggeration. I must confess when | 
was elected General Secretary-Treasurer, I was an 
opponent of the policy of the officials of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor in its dealings with our 
organization, but after a careful examination of the 
files in our offices I have discovered that through 
the efforts of the American Federation of Labor 
organizers over 100 unions have been added to our 
list in the past 19 months, and 158 during the month 
of January, 1902. This is something to be proud of 
and deserves at least our gratitude. The capitation 
tax paid to the American Federation of Labor is 
returned to us a hundred-fold. It will be remem- 
bered that for five years we were a divided national 
union with two factions contending for supremacy, 
organization was neglected, fraternal feeling was 
banished, independent unions had sprung up in 
many sections. Noorganization outside of ours could 
have stood the terrible strain. When we agreed to 
unite, to bury the past and shake hands over the 
bloody chasm, there was no man in this broad land 
felt happier than Samuel Gompers, President of 
the American Federation of Labor. He takes 
pleasure in the fact that he helped to bring it about 
and we must all cheerfully admit it. After the 
unity conference had adjourned at Washington he 
issued orders to his corps of organizers in the 
United States and Canada to push organization in 
our allied crafts. He poured literature and money 
intounorganized centres. Applications for charters 
rolled into headquarters. Independent unions in 
many centers ceased to exist and attached them- 
selves to our Brotherhood, and should nothing 
occur to disturb the present industrial conditions of 
the country we will be right in line with the best 
and biggest of them. Like ourselves, he believes 


that independent local unions are a menace and 
danger to the existence of the national trade union 
movement. He has promised to aid us in convincing 
the painters of New York, Philadelphia and Wash- 
ington, D. C., that their place is under our banner. 
—From Official Monthly Magazine of the Brotherhood of 
Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of America. 





Special Notice. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 15, 1902, 
To All Afflliated Unions: 
A satisfactory settlement of the differences existing” be- 
tween the 
NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, of Dayton, Ohio, 
and the Metal Platers and Brass 
Workers’ Union of North America, having been reached, 


Polishers, Buffers, 


whereby the said firm now operates a union establish- 
ment, the same is removed from our list “We Don't 
Patronize” and placed upon our FAIR LIST. 
Secretaries are requested to read this notice at union 
meetings, and labor and reform press please copy. 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 


President, A. F’. of L. 


Fraternally yours. 


We Don’t Patronize. 


Union workingmen and workingwomen and sympa- 
thizers with labor have refused to purchase articles pro- 
duced by the following firms—Labor papers please copy : 

FoopD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS. 

Bread.—McKinney Bread Company, St. Louis, Mo,; Na- 
tional Biscuit Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Cigars.—Car| Upman, of New York City; Kerbs, Wert- 
heim & Schiffer,of New York City; The Henry 
George and Tom Moore. 

Flour and Meal.—American Cereal Company, of Cedar 
Rapids, lowa; Jacob Beck & Sons, of Detroit, Mieh. 

Meats.—Kingan Packing Company, of Indianapolis,Ind.; 
Van Camp Packing Co., of Indianapolis, Ind, 

Preserves.—Wayne County Preserving Co., Newark, 
mR. F. 

Tobacco. — American and Continental tobacco com- 
panies. 

CLOTHING, 

Cottons.— Riverside Mills, Danville, Va. 

Hats.—Henry H. Roeloff & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Shirts.—United Shirt and Collar Co., Troy, N. Y. 

Shoes.—Rice & Hutchins,of Marl boro,Mass.; W hittimore 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

Woolens.—K noxville Woolen Mills, of Knoxville, Tenn. 

HOTELS. 


Buffalo.—Genesee Hote}. 


PRINTING AND PUBLICATIONS, 
Bookbinders.—Geo. M. Hill Co., of Chicago, Il. 
Newspapers. — Chicago Freie Presse, of Chicago, I1.; 

Hudson, Kimberly & Co., printers, of Kansas City, 
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Mo. ; Donahue & Henneberry, Publishers, Chicago, Brooms and Dusters.—The Lee Broom and Duster Co,, o 
Ill.; W. B. Conkey Co., publishers, Hammond, Ind.; Davenport, Ia. 
New York Sun, New York City; Gazette, Terra Carriages.—Crane, Breed & Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Haute, Ind. Cooperage.—St. Louis Cooperage Co., of St. Louis, Mo. 
POTTERY, GLASS AND STONE . pncemennte SERROREES The of Cincinnati, 0, | 
wate oe . . — Furniture.—Vose & Son, of Boston, Mass.; Hamilton 
Pottery and Brick.—J, B. Owens Pottery Co., of Zanes- Manufacturing Co., of Two Rivers, Wis.; American 
ville, Ohio; Northwestern Terra Cotta Co., of Billiard Table Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Chicago, I1l.; Terre Haute ,Brick and Pipe Co., of Lumber,— Trinity Lumber Co., of Leonidas, Texas: 
Terre Haute, Ind. Reinle Bros, & Solomon, Baltimore, Md.; Huttig 
Sash and Door Co,, St. Louis, Mo. 
HARDWARE AND MACHINERY. 
LEATHER AND RUBBER, 
General Hardware.—Landis, Frey & Clark, Atlas Works, Leather.—Southern Saddlery Co., of Chattanooga, Tenn 
of New Britain, Conn.; Davis Manufacturing Co., upper —Dickerson Hard Rubber Co., of Springfield 
Dayton, O.; Computing Scale Co., Dayton, O.; Na- aa : 
tional Cash Register Co., Dayton, O . 
Iron and Steel.—I\inois Iron and Bolt Company, of Car- WATCHES AND JEWELRY. Sa 
pentersville, Ill.; The Burden Iron Co., of Troy, Watches.—Keystone Watch Case Company, of Philadel- be n 
N. Y.; Detroit Screw Co., of Detroit, Mich.; David- phia, Pa.; Crescent Courvoiseer Wilcox Co. ; Jos, the | 
son Pump Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Carborundum Co., Fahy Brooklyn Watch Case Co., Sag Harbor. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Casey & Hedges, Chattanooga, MISCELLANEOUS. Su 
Tenn. _ , cleat 
Tron, Architectural.—W inslow Bros., of Chicago, I. Advertising Noveities.—Meek, Beach & Co., Coshocton, 0,; have 
Machinery.—Western Electric Co., of Chicago, III. Novelty Advertising Co,, Coshocton, O. F 
Stoves.—Herendeen Manufacturing Company, Geneva, Street Rai way. Jamestown Street Railway Co., James- 
N. Y.; Schneider-Trencamp Co., oil, gas and gaso- _tow n, N.Y, 
line stoves, Cleveland, Ohio.; Black & Germer, of . 
Erie, Penna, The subscription price of the AMERICAN FEDERATION- = 
‘ mt is now $1.00 per year, or 10 cents per copy. Liberal = 
WooD AND FURNITURE, eolammiosawn wilt be ahve to thous secartne eabeniben out ¢ 
Bent Wood.—Andrew Kimble Bent Wood Works, of Write for circular giving commissions on single subserip- Pe 
Zanesville, Ohio. tions and club rates, 
per « 
CHARTERS ISSUED FOR FEBRUARY, 1902. 
NUMBER OF AFFILIATED UNIONS. No. 9633, Bicknell, Ind. 
National and International Unions affiliated, at this No. oces, Rutland, Vt. 
date, with the American Federation of Labor... 5S No. 9641, Rockford, Ill. 
State Branches... : 2» No. 9613, Manati, Porto Rico 
City Central Bodies - = -» B66 No. 9644, Albion, Mich. | 
Local and Federal Trade Unions : ‘ ‘ 1319 No. 9616, Bangor, Me. 
ee No. 50, Boise City, Idaho, | 
Apart from the charters issued by affiliated National No, #657, Middlebury, Vt 
Unions the American Federation of Labor issued 60 No, #658, Roseville, Ohio 
charters during the month of February, as follows: LOCAL TRADE UNIONS ” | 
CITY CENTRAL BODIES 10 Soda and Mineral Bottlers and Workers, No. 904, | 
Central Labor Union, New London, Conn. New Haven, Conn. 
Central Labor Union, Whatcom, Wash Quarrymens, No. 9607, Westerly, R. I 
Central Labor Union, Knoxville, Tenn. Tobacco Strippers, No, 9608, Springfield, Mass. 
Trades and Labor Assembly, Sioux Fatls, 8, D Gold Beaters Prot., No, 9612, Boston, Mass. 
Central Labor Union, St. Petersburg, Fla Foundry Employes, No. 9617, Belleville, I Ch: 
Central Labor Union, Henderson, Ky. Shingle Weavers, No. 9618, Gray’s Harbor, Wash. bers 
Trades and Labor Council, Kenosha, Wis. Laborers Prot., No. 9619, Elmira, N.Y. eacl 
Federated Trades and Labor Council, Boise, Idaho, Fish Sorters and Trimmers, No. 9623, Gloucester, . 
Trades and Labor Couneil, Charlottetown, Prince Muse The 
Edward Island. Sailmakers Prot., No, 9624, Thomaston, Me. 
Central Labor Union and Trades Council, Owosso, Laborers Prot., No. 9627, Olean, N. Y. 
Mich, Foundry Workers, No. 9628, Springtield, Mo 
FEDERAL LABOR UNIONS.... , 19 Firemen, No. 9629, Houston, Tex. 
No. #611, Watsonville, Cal. Machine Shearers and Punchers, No. 9630, Roanoke. Fol 
No. 9613, Brackenridge, Pa. Va the 1 
No. 9614, Los Angeles, Cal, Mattressmakers, No, 9493, Hamilton, Ohio. Viate 
No, #616, Rockport, Ind. Hodearriers and Mason Tenders, No. 7313, Sou b — 
No, #620, Tunnelhill, Tl. Bend, Ind. aan 
No. 9621, Marietta, Ohio. Hat Tip Printers, No. 9631, New York City l. Bi 
No. 9622, Marion, Ky. Glove Workers, No. 9632, Milwaukee, Wis. 8. Ce 
No. 9625, San Juan, Porto Rico. Gas Workers, No. 9637, Bloomington, IIL. 4 
No. 9635, Vergennes, Vt. Pipe Foundry Workers, No. 9638, Reading, Pa. 
No. 9626, Waterloo, Iowa. Milk Bottlers, No. 9639, Oxford, N. Y. 8. C) 
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Granitoid and Cement Workers, No. 9640, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Green Glass Stopper Grinders Asso., No, 9642, Mill- 
ville, N. J. 

Laborers, No, 9645, De Soto, Mo. 

Coke Workers, No. 9648, Thomas, Ala. 

Boilermakers and Blacksmith Helpers, No. 4%, 
Chicago Heights, IL. 

Glove and Mitten Workers, No, 9652, Kewanee, Ill. 

Saw Grinders, No, 9651, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Laborers and Helpers, No. 9653,Jackson, Mich. 

Shinglers Prot., No. 9651, Portland, Ore. 

Straw Hat Operators Prot., No. #655, Foxboro, Mass, 

Horsenail Makers, No. 9656, Keeseville, N. Y. 





Sample copies of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST will 
be mailed to any list of persons that you desire. Send 
the list to this office with a request for sample copies. 


Subscribers desiring their address changed must state 
clearly both the old address and the new one In order to 
have the correction made. 


State of Employment in FEBRUARY. 


Of the 1,533 untons making returns for February, with 
an aggregate membership of 119,665, there were 2,504 with- 
out employment, or 2.9 per cent. 

In Junuary 793 unions, with an aggregate member- 
ship of 59,719, reported 2,077 without employment, or 3.4 
per cent. 
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Chart showing the percentage of unemployed mem- 
bers of trade unions making returns at the close of 
each completed month, commencing January, 1900, 


The thick line applies to 1901, the thin line to 1900. 


Financial Statement. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 1, 1902, 
Following is a statement of receipts and expenses for 
the month of February, 1902. (The months are abbre- 
Viated thus: j, f, m, a, m, ete. 


1902, RECEIPTS. 
February 

l. Balance on hand $14,649 26 
8. Central labor union, New London, Conn, sup 5 00 


Ammonia co, ha Pa 
Kalion co, Phila, Pa, adv 


adv, AM FED, dee 25 00 
AM FED, dec sleanens 25 00 








Reed & Auerbac h, N Y, atv, AM FED, dec... 10 00 
3. Claymakers 8475, tax, 8, 0, n, d, SE, 3 « - 1 75 


3. 


Rubber workers 8758, tax, dec 

Gilders prot 8980, tax, j, a, 8 

Brass bobbin workers S028, tax, Jan. 

Mattressmakers 403, tax, pe. 

Federal labor 8547, tax, o, n. d. 

Federal labor 7238, tax fol, $i: detense fund, $1 

Soapmakers 8768, tax, Jj, a, 8, 0, n, d, "01, j, 
$2.80; ussess, 40c 

Soupmakers 8768, tax, feb, 4c; defense fund 
fe. 

House maids 9609, sup 

Bill posters and billers 9312, tax, dee 

Fede vat labor 8405, tax, a, s : 

Coffee, spice and baking powder workers 

tax, jan, on acct feb 

Qua ‘ry mens 9607, sup 
Pobacco strippers 9608, sup 

Federal labor 85380, tax, o, n, d. 

Federal union S083, tax, jan. 

Central trades and labor assembly, FE St 
Louis, Ill, tax, a, 8s, o, mn, d, "OL, j. 

Knot suwyers S338, tax, n, d 

Ship drillers 9086, tax, jan. 

Kentucky federation of labor, tax, o, n, d 

Freight handle rs ¥134, tax, o, n, d. 

Stablemen’s 9026, tax, n, d 

Central labor union, Trenton, N J, tax, 8,0, 
n,d 

Central labor union, Lockport, N Y, tax, n, d, 
‘09; J, f m, a, m, j,j, a, 8,0, p,d, 00; j,f, 
mm, a, m, j,j, a, 8,0 

Laborers prot S721, tax, feb, $1.70; defense 
fund, $1.70 

Ship carpenters 6076, tax, n, d, "OI, j 

Laborers #326, tax, n, d 

Riggers prot 8919, tax, n, d . 

Federal labor 8330, tax, bal, d, 01, j 

Federal labor 8311, tax, a, 8, o, mn, d, "01, j 

Federal labor 8203, tax, n, d 

United metal workers intl, tax, nov : 

Central trades and labor assembly, Elmira, 
Y Y, tax, a, s,o, nm, d, "Ol, J 

Sawmakers helpers 884, tax, n, d, + j 

Shin:le weavers 7000, tax, n, d, "OL, 

Trades and laborassembly, Chic: uo tie om, 
Ill, tax, j, f, m, a, m,j, Jj, a, 8,0, nm, d, 

Blacksmith helpers 7598, tax, o, n, " 

Horsenail workers (487, tax, jan. 

Mineral and soda water bottlers 9275, sup 

Feaeral labor 9339, tax, n, d 

Gas worker , sup 

Trades and labor asse mbly, Canton, ILL, tax, 

a, 8,0, n,d, $5; sup, $2.25 

Federal labor 8166, sup 

Horsenail makers 6313, sup 

Federal labor 9510, sup 

Electrical workers helpers 9579, sup 

Federal labor 9572, ; 

Elevator operator 7, sup. 

Trades council, Marion, Ill, sup 

Granitoid and cement workers 8172, on acct 
cb 

Federal labor 8297, sup. 

Millwrights and machinery er 
tax, feb, $3.25; defense fund, $3.25 

Central labor union, Vincennes, Ind. sup 

Federal labor 9198, tax, jan, $12.65; sup, $1 

Freight handlers 8498, sup. 

Hodcarriers and helpers 9570, sup 

Central labor union, Charleroi, Pa, tax, d, j, 
f, $2.50; sup. $2.50 

Cap workers 9357, tax, dee, +e; sup, $5 

Federal labor 9085, tax, jan 

Fruit and raisin packing house empl 9387, 
tax. n, d. 
Warehousemens prot 9228, tax, 8,0, n, d, "01, j 
Ship carpenters and caulkers 7477, tax, 0, D, 
d, "01, j gece 
Scre wmake rs 6585, tax, n, d, 01, j 
Journeymen sailmakers prot 8024, tax, d, 
Ol,j ae 
Ceramic, mosaic and encaustic tile layers 
and helpers intl union, sup 

Federal labor 9611, sup. 

Gold beaters prot 9612, sup 

Ice mens prot #254, tax, j, a, 8, 0 

Laborers prot 9145, tax, feb, $5.50; defense 
fund, $5.50 

Federal labor 9240, tax, d, '01, j 

Mechanics helpers ys wh o, n, d, "OL, j.... 

Federal labor 6876, tax, n, d, “ j. 

Coke workers 7324, tax, a Ol, = 

Central trades and labor asse chin. Shenan- 
doah, Pa, tax, a, 8, 0, n, d, "01, j... 

Gas workers 7493, tax, jan 
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‘tors 7473, 
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Mevyerhoft and co, Phila, Pa, adv, AM 
FED, 0, n, d, "01, . ‘ 
Granite cutters natl union, 

Oystermens S201, sup 

Federal labor 809%, , jan 

Hodearriers and mortai men st 0, 
on acct f, $1.65; sup, $1.23. 

G H Shibley, Wash, DC, sup, 
Feb, $44.02 

Decorative glass workers prot 

Federal labor #613, 


tux, d, j, 
adv, A M 


$57.13; 


H10, sup 


sup 


Gand H Barnett co, adv, Am Frp, d, "01, j, f 

McKinnon, Dash co, sub, 2 copies 5 yrs, AM 
FED. a 

Penna rr co,adyv, AM FED, sept 

Federal labor 482, tax, n, d, "OL, j.. 

Federal labor S44, tax, n, d 

Masons tenders $436, tax, jan... 

Central labor union, avr: Mass, tux, s, 0, 
n, d, 01, j, f, m, a, m, j.j 02 a 

Trade assembly, Norwic h, 'N’ Y, tux. oO, n.d 


tux, 
tux, 0, N.. 


Federal labor 8874, 
Federal labor 8026, 


Federal labor 850s, tax, a, s, o, n, d, "OI, j, 
$2.10; assess, Soc ececene 
on rand mail deliverers 463, tax, 
Ol, J = coceese erccere 
Fede ral labor 9374, tax, £, $1.15; defense fund, 
$1.15 ‘ 

Federal labor 8620, tux, dee....... , 
Cerealine workers {282, tax, feb, 4; defense 
fund, _ : ienienian maha wan 
Sewer digvers and shovelers S662, tax, dec. 





Central labor union, Lancaster, Pa, tax,o,n,d 





Quarry workers 8253, tax, jan ove 

Federal wa 6729, tax, n ails 00; j, f, m, a, m, 
5.2. & 6 & d,’01, j, $5.2 assess, 35e.. 

United ¢ joo and e iothing cutters of Cleve- 
land, O, sup ‘ 

Iron and steel workers W240), tax, jun, $0.45; 
sup. $2.25. ° . 

Brass bobbin workers 8628, sup ne 

Blacksmith helpers 9151, tax, dec, $3; sup, $2 

Hodearriers and mason tenders 9542, sup 


Hotel and restaurant employes intl alliance, 


sup 
Stock news prot #502, sup epucesesevesrsees 
Federal labor 507, tax, f, _— defense fund, 
We cecece ° 
Street and building lat ore rs 7543, tax, jan 


rammermens 5611, ‘tax, f, m, a, 


Paveis and 
f fund, $7.50 


0; defense . 
sup 


United garment workers of A, 

Printing pressmen local no 1, sup... 

Interior marble and slate cutters : — setters 
8S55, tax, n,d,’0l, j, f m, a, 02, $4; defense 
fund, ; ina 

United hotie rs of N A, tax, feb...... 

Federal labor 4159, tax, dee... 

Soap workers 0446, tax, d, 01, j 

Laborers union 9105, tax, s, 0, n, d 

Plow workers 8746, tax, dec 


uarry mens prot 8178, tax, d,  & See 
Federal labor 8907, tax, d, "01, j... 
Trades and labor counell, Gand 

Mich, tax, 0, n, d, 01, j, f, m... 
Fertilizer workers 8825 4d on acet feb....... 
Brotherhood of stationary firemen, tax, — 
Hodecarriers and mason tenders $262, tax, j, 
Federal labor 8215, tax, jan 
Boile — - ~aein iron shipbuilders ‘he ipe rs 

9082, tax, 
Brewe ry snd i ice plant laborers 7431, 
Laborers prot 7458, tax, bal o, n, A 
M Bachrach & co, adv, AM FED, ‘d. Ol, j, £. 
Fede ral labor 8506, tax, j, f, 90e; - de fense Sond 


‘Rapids, 





tax, nov 


45¢.... 
Fede ral labor 9614, sup.. 
Federal labor 9198, sup.. 
Fibre pressers 9331, tax, ¢ 
Federal labor 8920, sup 
Federal labor 9575, sup 
Federal labor 8898, sup... 
Hodearriers prot 9534, tax 

$1.10 

* Moerlein brew co, adv, 
Hode urriers #531, tax, jan.. 
Iron molders helpers 7418, tax, ‘a, "01, j.. 
$i: 10; 





Ol, J, $8 50: Sup, 50e 


jan, $8. 75s sup, 


AM FED, dec.. 





Horsenail workers 9487, tax. feb, “ de- 
fense fund, $1.10 
tax, feb, 50c; de- 


Composition roofers 8712, 
fense fund, 50e......... ainianies 
Intl wood carvers asso of N A, tax, “jan. aihiaeie 
Bro of painters, decorators and pape rhang- 
ers of N A, tax, d, ’01, 
Laborers prot M465, tax, jan 
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Sledge swingers 9380, tax, d, ’01,j.... 
Federal labor &162, ti . jan. 











Teamens union 8977, tax, d, ue —— 

Stone tam 702, tax, j, f. ay “defense 
fund, 

Granite polish rs 9481, tax, ‘jan. 

Hodcarriers 742, tax, feb, 44.80; de fense fund, 
$4.80... or 

Calico p rinte rs and ‘back te nders 9361, tax, 
n, d, Ul, j . . 

Federal labor 7187, tax, jan.. pactiainte 

Marble and tile setters 8204, tax, o, n, d, "01, j 

Shingle weavers 90H, tax, o, n, d, "Ul, j 

Laborers prot S044, tax, n, d, "OL, j....... se 

Hodearriers and mortarmake rs Y167, t tax, n, 
d, "Ol, j. leat 

Wood pulp workers 7499, tax, n, d... 

Ship caulkers 7502, tax, jan ee 

L, A Sandlass, for Hunter rye whiskey adv, 


AM FED, n, ad, OL, j, t senesnanentoaeniccben 
Miller organ co, adv, AM FED, d, ’01, j, t 
Am fed of musicians, tax, feb. 
Suspender workers $450, sup. coecssee 
Central labor union, Whatcom, Wash, sup 
Wallpaper, machine printers ¢ ind color mix 

ers #615, sup pans deuievenaessosannes _ 

Federal labor 9616, sup 
Foundry employes 9617, 
Cap makers S562, sup 
Laborers protgy290, sup 
Federal labor #214, sup.. anes 
Packers and niailers 7489, tax, o, n, d, Ol, j, 

$5; sup, $1.25 : 

Hod carriers, #586, sup. : 
Iron chippers prot 8589, sup.... 
Central labor union, Lock port, 
Horseshoe nail makers 8658, sup os 
Tar and gravel roofers 8450, tax, jan... 
Singer mig co, adv, AM Feb, d, 01, 
Cement workers S017, tax, J, f $10.75; de fensc 

fund, 35.50. 

Powder workers 8391, 

fund, $1.05, shiney 

Federal labor 8181, tax, d, "01, j 
Federal labor #470, tax, d, "01, j. 

Federal labor 02, tax, d, i, j 3 
Kindling wood workers 7100, tax, jan... 
Central tre ne s re labor council, Coshocton, 

QO, tax, j, 8, Oo, n, d... 

P lasterers he Ipe rs 7 F483 », tax, i: in... 
Lumbermen’s #2, tax, jan . 
Egg candlers and poultry dresse “rs $479, tax 

an. aed 

N ining squib Makers 8845, tax, n, oo 
Federal labor #008, tax, jun 
Hodcarriers 9888, tax, dec 
Federal labor 8676, tax, n, d, ’ 

fense fund, (0c. 

Hospital attendants 8097, tax, jan.. 
Laborers prot 91 $5, tax, bal feb, $2; 
are 
Laborers prot d512 2, ti ix, jan, $7 05 sup, Se. 

Capmakers 0348, tax, o, n, d, $1.65; sup, 
Boilermakers helpers, heaters and iilens 
41, tax, jan, $2 50; sup, $1.50 
Freight clerks 7317, sup .. 

Laborers prot 9504, sup . eeineen 
Marble and slate workers 8623, sup. hinaeuin 
Janitor and elevator men 8814, <=. 

Team drivers intl, sup. , ‘ 

Shingle weavers 9618, sup.. 
Federal labor 8720, tax, jan . 

Central labor union, Knoxville, 

Soap workers 7442, tax, d, "01, oe 

Stove mounters intl union of ‘N A, tax, ‘j c. 

Federal labor 9488, tax, jan. 


sup... 


N Y, sup 





tax, feb, $1.05: defense 





c/. f, $2.40; de- 


sup, $2. 30: 





Tenn, sup.. 


Federal labor 8826, tax, feb, 85¢e; defense 
RR ERERBET EL RE a eae eee eee 

Wool handlers 9476, tax, “dec. 

Button workers 7028, tax, jan................. 





Canvassing #gents 8725, tax, s, o, n.... 
Hod carriers and mortar mixers 907 1, ti ix, d, 
Ol, ~— ashe 
Tube en ‘Ts 807 tax, ‘da, 01, i. san 
Laborers 9557, tax, jan... 
Reed and rattan workers 0467, 
Lastmua kers #269, tax, j, a, s, « 





‘tax, jan. 
. ma, wns 5. 


Trades and labor coune il, Palestine, Tex, 
tax, d, 01, j, f. sone 
Federal labor 7387, t tax, ‘hn, d, 01, js < $6.55 »; de- 


fense fund, $1.65..... 
Cig: urmakers intl union, tax, we 











Federal labor 8921, tax, o, "7 ‘ol. j 

Federal labor 6925, tax, n, d, 01. 

Federal labor 9370, tax, jut t $2.5 50; de fens > fund, 
< 


25. ee SORE eee e eee eee eee ee eee ee eeenee eee ees eeeeeeee 
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Laborers union 8998, tax, dec.. 
Federal labor 8281, tax, ae 
Steel plate transferers ‘asso 8956, sup. 
Federal labor 9133, tax, dec. 
Shipwrights and ‘caulkers 9162, tax, ‘Jan, ‘on 
ON | Se aie 
Federal labor 8413, tax, dec.. 
Federated — assembly, Portland, Oreg, 
tax, n, d, Ol, j.. 
( ‘en tral iP bor union, Mead ville, 
n, d, ’01, j, f..... 
First houseme ns 8695 5, tax, ‘Jan.. 
Bro of boilermakers and iron ship builde rs, 
tax, n, d, 01, j 2 
Fede ral labor R564, tax, dec.. 
Fish handlers and cutters 9596, tux, dec 
Federal labor 9505, tax, dec.. a 
Ship oqente rs and caulkers 8401, tax, a, 8, 
Gr, Bin Ga, Wile Becrecne cccccecnscecnncesccencesncsescencnsevecenace 
Federal * labor 9267, Ee 
Intl seamens union of N A, tax, j, f, m 
Blacksmith helpers 9189, tax, o, n, d, "01, j 
Iron workers 9334, tax, jan a teneaninineneniies 
Federal labor 8805, tax, d, 01, j, $ ef "7 
Federal labor 9399, tax, jan, $2. bo; sup, $5. WD... 





Pa, tax, 






















Horsenail makers 7180, tax, acct feb, $4.65; 
III, Toone no ncocescsnonocesconscoccocnssssosonessesosocescssecoes 
Federal labor 8877, tax, j, acct f, $5; sup, 60e 


Central federation of labor, Ft. Wayne, Ind, 
sup 
Federal labor 9573, ‘sup. 
Central trades and labor union, | St. » ae 
tine, Fla., sup........... eneninetnanse 
Poultry dressers 9536, sup..... 
Federal labor 9571, sup...... iad odes 
Federal labor 9594, sup.. . seseanennen 
Building laborerers 9535, sup 
Federal labor 8649, tax, a, 8, 0, n, i, $12.50} sup, 
25c; assess, $3.5 va 
Hodearriers 9155, sup as 
Capmakers 412, sup.. 
Federal labor 9373, SID, cancenienacaneianannt eammananat 
Marine firemen 8000, tax, jan, $4.25; sup, $1.. 
Paper mill employes 9356, tax, jan, $; sup, 50e 
Glass bottle blowers intl union, ame eveccagnensuce 

















. Laborers prot 9619, sup.......... 


Oilers prot 8075, tax, n, d ™ 
Union co trades council, Elizabeth, 'N 
a, 8, 0, n, d, "01, 
Iron ‘and ‘steel workers 
d, 01, j, acct f... 


J, tax, 








Shipwrights prot 8959, tax, oO, n, d, , | 
Council of labor, Los Ange les, Cal, tax, Jj, j, 
Oe » 





, tax, feb, $2.5 55; 
fund, $2.55... 
Hosiery workers 8853, tax, n, a. 
Ship riggers 8161, tax, 8, 0, n, d 
Shipwrights caulkers and ship joiners 8734, 
fk Se eae 
Street and building laborers 9147, one, jan 
Federal labor 8170, tax, j, j, a, 8, 0, n, 
Buttonmakers 7isl, tax, fe b, $1.75; 
SY HEE ccncnasnsenensonntignnaente ‘ 
Federal labor 9457, tax, jan : ' 
Steel and coppe rplate’ finishers ‘8810, tax, ‘d, 
Ol, j, acct f... 
Federal labor 8957, tax, feb, $5; defense fund, 








defense 





Glass bottle blowers ‘asso, sup. snccncncencssosesconses 
Federal labor 8921, sup... : 
Federal labor 8532, OUM......-.. ie 
Hodearriers 8280, tax, n, d, *01, . S; sup, $1.. 
Pound fishermen 9139, tax, n, a. 01, j, $3. 75; 
ican icin tents nbeelidiratentcnculannsenesnennaneisanions 
Lumbe rT handlers 8449, 01, J, $2.25; 5 
sup, auckaeta ; 
Laborers prot 95 5, tax, j, acct f. 
Federal labor 8087, tax, jan... 








tax, n, d, 








Tin plate workers intl —_~. tax, n, d, "Ol, J. 
Federal labor 9497, tax, d, na 
Flour feed workers 708s, Oey "d, 01, a 

Marble workers #291, tax, d, "or, j, ac ct f... 
Laborers prot 8962, tax, dec ° sami ‘ 
United textile workers of A, tax, “d, 01, Jj, 


acct f... ence 
Suspe ndermakers 9560, tax, jan. nile 
Iron and steel workers 9% 516, tax, jan...... ven 
Bill posters and billers 9312, tax, Jan suscsnormed 
Federal labor 9620, sup... . vetineeiniiel 
Federal labor 9621, sup. * 
Federal labor 8203. tax, jan... 
Paper mill workers #855, tax, jan. 
aw i eee rs and egg packers 9427, tax, o, 











d,’ 
@ntnhhe S dhicivars 943, tax, jan... ea ; 


$1 
5 85 
1 00 
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2. Gillnet fishermen 7141, tax, 


n, d, ’O1, j, f, $16; 





defense fund, $4 
Federal labor 9482, tax, jan 
Central trades union, Salem, N z 
Federal labor 8812, tax, jan... 
Iron and steel workers 8610, tax, Jan.. 
Shinglers union 0258, tax, acct { neil 
Stone rammermens 7219, tax, jan .. —_ 
Paving cutters natl union of A, tax jan........ 
Laborers prot $435, tax, j, acct f iainibnettonnaaintie 
Federal labor 7204, tax, jan selepananaee 
Gillnet fishermen mind ax, Jj, f, ‘'g. 90; defense 
fund, $1.45... 
Central labor union, 
01, j soa 
Armour and ¢o, ‘adv, AM FED, d, 
Federal labor 9622, sup ‘o ashame 
United wire workers 8914, tax, n, d, 01, acct j 
Laborers prot 9504, tax, jan, $8.75; sup, $1.... 
Street and building laborers 8138, tax, dec.. 
Watchcase workers 7209, tax, a, m... : 
Laborers prot 8079, sup.......... ....... 
Coachmen and stablemen 63827, sup.... 
Horsenail makers p and b, 6170, sup... 
Federal labor S811, sup... 
Federal labor 9604, a e 
Milkmens« prot 7571, tax, jan, $1. 40; sup, 25c 
Quarry men 9551, tax, jan, $4.10; sup, $1 ......... 
Glass pot makers & 53. tax, jan, Wc; sup, 75 
Federal labor 9066, tax, jan, $1.60; sup, $1.4! 
Federal labor 8060, tax, feb, 33,75; sup, 7 
defense fund, $8.75......... dunninntiuaanunide 
Federal labor 7087, sup.... 
Freight handlers 98238, sup 
Federal labor 8487, sup 
J B Williams co, adv, AM Feb, d, 0 Wt eae 
J. Anstice and co, adv, AM PEt sept “102....... 





tax, a, 8,0 


Ashtabula, O, tax, n, d, 


Ol, j, f....... 





2 











United gas limprovement co, adv, AM FED, 
sept, 1902... 

Block bro tobacco co, adv, AM Feb, 0, ‘n, “d, 
SE ERED eae 


Flour pac -kers and naile rs7 48, ‘tax, ‘iS, ‘f, $34. 00; 
defense fund, $18.75....... 

Laborers prot 8908, tax, 0, n, d, 01, j... _ 

Car wheel molders and he Ipers 9343, tax, an 

Starch workers 8038, tax, f, m, a, $1 .20; de 
fense fund, $1.20........ 

Natl bro coal hoisting engrs, tax, n, d, ‘01, i 

Laborers prot 7148, tax, o, n, d 

American society plate Engrs 9008, ‘tax, 0, eg 
d, 01 eosee 

Derrickmens 9499, tax, jan... 

Shipwrights prot 7006, "tax, 0, n, 4, 








"01, J... 


Swift and co, adv, AM FED, a, “01, “sf a 
Am FED, d, 


Columbia relief fund asso, adv, 
_ a Tee ete 
Rubber workers 7220, tax, 
Hodecarriers and mason 
jan . 
Federal labor 9087, tax, jan. soneebaiia 
Federal labor 9420, tax, jan.. 
Federal labor 9195, tax, d, "01, j 
Ship carpenters 6606, tax, o, n, d, 01, j 
oe council, Dunkirk, Ind, tax, j, f 
NTs sacctainiiniestiniathichielsuhninidnitniniaungiiminaaenduininaians 
Trades and labor council, Uniontown, » Fe, 
tax, n, d, ’0i, j - sane 
Pavers prot 8805, tax, d,’01, ee 
Sewer and water pipe laborers 9152, tax, jan.. 
Quarrymens prot 166, tax, j, f, $2; defense 
fund, $1....... ; , uaa 
Laborers 8012, tax, oct.. 
Mason tenders 9206, tax, oct, ‘$1. 50; sup, ‘$4.65... 
Textile workers local no 173, i cacninnens 
Building laborers and mason tenders 9500, 
~ eae i: <enioaieinaeinadaanen 
Amal wood workers intl, , ep 7 ices 
Building trades couucil, Sharon, Pa, ‘sup 
Central labor union, Du Quoin, TH, sup.. 
Federal labor 7513, sup........... 
Federal labor 7608, tax, jan 
Press feeders local no 42, sup..... 
Fede —- of labor, Ge men, N Y, 
d,’01, j, f, m, a, m, Jj, Jj, 
Central Lt union, N “Tonawanda, m™ We 
x, o wm, G...... - cieinanaial 
Laborers prot 9% 5D, tax, ‘Jan oo 
Thomas, Roberts, Stevenson and CO, ‘adv, AM 
FED, sept, 02 ‘ nd 
Hod carriers 8773, tax, jan ‘ 
Bootblack’s prot 9196, tax, o, n, d..... 
LS Starrett co,adv, AM FED, dee, Ol .. 
American wire weavers prot, tax, n, d, ‘Ol, cm 
Ship carpenters 9308, tax, bal n, d, ol, j, ace f. 
Spring bed and mattress makers 8445, tax, 
Sy ea ai nsndenstetaidachisceninasibeanicntanmenianstinsiets 


n, d, ’0l, 
tenders ¥ 

















tax, 8,0,n, 
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Trades and labor assembly, Pueblo, Colo,ta x, 
on, d ce 
Feder. | labor 9353, tax, jun eae ane 
Laborer~ prot 9200, sup.. sn 
Laborers prot 9558, sup : 
Lehr tenders and shove hoys 7583, sup. 
Bottlers and ; eddlers 8034, tax, 4, 01, 
Kiggers:nd ship liners '530, su: ... 
Fish sorters and + kinne rs 9623, —_ 
Sai makers prot 9624, sup..... .. 
Federal labor 9625, sUP...........0060-se000- sseee see 
H. A. Hitners sons, adv, AM Feb, d, ’01, j, f. 
Expanded opeten fire proofing co, adv AM 
FED, » pt, ” 
( entral tbe, 
wl ij,ft 
Federal labor 7112, tax, o, n, d, OL, j 
Boilermakers and machinists he 
tas, acet f 
Sewer and tunnel workers 7319, tax, jan 
Feder.) | -bor 8422, a_i, j, wect f 
Sailme kers prot 9442, x, Oo. Nn, a, * Pe 
Iron molds rs he Ipe rs wi, tax, dee 
Ho :curri rs prot — ux, n, d, "vl, j... 
Labor: rs prot 7851, tax, acct f a 
Japanners and finishers 9069, tax, n, d, ’O1, j.. 
Natl bio of operative potiers, tax, n, d, "01, j. 
Federal 'abor #428, tax, jan ceuaeie 
Federal Libor 870, tax, xect f ... 
ow ¥ shorers and movers 7417, tax, ods ut, S, 0, 






Y oungstew hn, O, tax, 8, 0, n, d, 


pe rs 9574, 


d il 
Fed: ral labor 9313, tax, jan - 
Snappers union 9544, tax, j 
Laboners prot #528, tax, 

fu d, #6, : 
Shipe rpente 1s 9060, tax, dec, $1.55; asse Ss, 70¢€ 
Biushmakers p and b 734, tax, dec. 
Commercial artists asso 9330, tax, 


Jj, 'f, $8.35; defense 





feb, $5. WO; 


defense fund, $5.50........ . - 
Central labor union, Flint, Mich, tax, n, d, 
"1: j, {i my,a 





Federal tabor ‘477, tax, account f. 

Federal ‘ator 9508, tax, jan..... 

Unite t mine workers of A, tax, n.d. 

United bro of leather workers on h g. tax jan 

Prude — insurance co, adv, AM Frpb, d, 
SE eC acemreneneonno 

Fede Eady ‘ahor 9626, sup becses 

Laborers 0557, sup... : 

Federal labo 587, sup 

Horseshoe nailmskers 8653, ‘sup. 

Sewer workers #588, sup 

Sul phite and be vate r worke rs m1: 82, sup 





Builders laborers S648, tax, jan, $1; sup, 40c .. 
Federal labor 9084, tax, 8, Oo, n, d...... 
Musson tenders 9540, tax, jan, #3 70; sup, $5. 50... 
Laborers prot 8856, sup ...................0.- 
Hod arricrs prot 9550, tax, jan, $3; sup, 5c . 
Laborers prot #454, tax, jan sindinheenmnvoies 
>, tx, idee 
Federat labor 8508, tax, o, n, d, ’01; J, acct Tesens 
Ship ¢ pee rs bit, iax, fe . $3. 30; defense 
NATIT isin: ene cnninntanmassensiisticusennie: 
Federul labor 9079, ‘tax, jan.. 
Gr. nite workers 9289, tux, 2. acct f... 
Trades and labor council, Leavenworth, 
Kans, tax, 8, 0, n, d, > | a pees 
Federal labor 9182, tax, Ol, re 
Federal labor 6749, tax, on 
Flour mill workers #036, tax, 
Federal tubor 8584, tax, jan 
Trades assembly, Oskaloosa, la, tax, 0, n, d 
Marble cutters 9393, sup.. . ae 
Quarrymens 9606, sup...... gennsonenaane ones 
Trades and laborassembly, Denver, ¢ ry we ) 
Carpet upholsterers 7070, tax, s, 0, n, d, ’01, 
$0.75; sup, 50¢e...... 
Fish ski: ners, cutte rs a handlers 9582, t: UX, 
acet f-b, $23. ‘10; sup, . its 
Fer eral libor 8665, tax, j, ". a, 8,0, n, d, 01, j 
Steam p pe boiler covere “rs 1514, tax jan... 
Federal labor 8839, tax, feb, $5i;de fe nse fund, $5 
Trades council, Reynoldsville, Pa, tax, o, n,d 
Fed ral labor 7010, tax, jan 
Watch workers 6961, tax, jan.. 
Cap workers 357, tax, jan. 
ee building laborers 80413, tax, 
( _ & SCRE ee : 
Laborers prot 8668, tax, jan.... 
Federal libor 8656, tax, j, a, 8, 0, n, d, Ol, 
Federated trades couneil, Green Bay, 
tax, j, a, 8, o, n, d, 01, j, ft, m, a,m rd. iesibdabione 
Federal labor 445, tax, Jan leben : 
Federal | bor 9257, tax, dec.. sehen 
Horsenail makers p and b 6170, tax, jan. pesincahee 


0, n, d.. 











$2 
2 20 
5 00 
7 00 
1 75 
2 00 
6 10 
10 00 
10 00 
10 00 
15 00 


12 50 


5 00 
5 00 
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17. 


Fire dept employes 8846,tax, jan, 36.70; sup 25c 
Nutmakers prot 9251, tux, feb, $5.25; defense 

fund $5.25. 
Federal labor ‘8180, ‘tax, ‘fe b, 35¢; defense fund 





Ship ¢ arpe nters 9017, ‘tax, , jan. ss saniaaniaaiaisnanis 

Glass packers 8752, lax, feb, 90c; defense 
fund e........ 

Federal labor 9449, ‘tax, jan a 

Building laborers 8998, tax, j, on acct f.. 

Federal labor 8827, tax, jan.... 

Hode a rs 9144, tax, teb, $1.75; ‘defense fund 


$i. 
Building laborers 7320, tax, ‘h, d, 
a, m,j,j, a, 8, 0, n, ” 
Trades assembly, Schenectady, 
aug, "98, toand ine jan, ’02... 
Federal labor 9146, tax, 0, n... 
Papermakers of A, sup.. 
Ship carpenters and caulkers 6884, tax, nov 
Stone derrickmen 6721, tax, apr, 99, to and 
inc jan, 02, $24; assess, Sicacccunius naitesimiedaninateiinil 
Stone derrickmen 6721, 


00, re i, mn, 





“USSESS 

Milk dealers 8704, tax, s, o, n, d, Ol, 7 

Studebaker bros mfz co, adv, AM FED, id, 01 

Penna central mnceinne co, ‘adv, Am FE D, 
(See See aS eee nee 

Trades and labor asse mbly, Sioux Falls, Ss 
Dak, sup : 

Laborers prot 9627, sup.. : 

Foundry workers 962s, sup he 

Firemen 29, sup. 

Machine shearers and pune hers 963¢ 









Mattressimakers 9493, SUP............ 0000000 : 
Laborers prot tux, fe b, $20. 40; oup, § $12.50; 
defense fund, $20.40...... 


Laborers prot 9558, tax, 
Straw hat operators 959i, . 
Journeymen barbers’ loc al no. I: 24, sup.. 
Shipwrights and caulkers 9162, a> 

Lumbermens (federal labor) { 
Federal labor 9083, sup 
Federal labor 8185, sup.. 
Intl union of steam eng, sup........ 
=e prot 8615, tax, jan, 

HW 








75e; sup, 


Postoflice clerks 8703, tax, feb, $11; sup, $1: 
defense fund, $11 


Clay miners and laborers 8503, ‘tax, << f, $6: 





Hodearriers and mason tender: 
Hat tip printers 9631, sup 
Glove workers 9682, sup......... 
Federal labor 9633, sup.. 
Shingle weavers 9107, tax, 
Shingle weavers 9080, tax, 
Slate and tile roofers 8635, lax, 0, n, d.. 
Federal labor 8769, tax, j, acc 
Trades union and ‘labor coune il, 
tax, f, 01, to and including Jj, 2. 
Nat! asso blast furnace workers, ts we d, ’01, 
OS eas ; 
Federal labor 9280, tax, jan........... 
Federation of trade union: York, 
2 _ RE een 





37 7343, ‘sup. Liaise 








Newark, Oo, 





“Pa, tax, 








$1. 15.. 
Trades and labor asse mbly, Quincy, Ill, tax, 
o,n, d, 01, j, f, 
Federal iabor } ‘9, 
Federal labor} 
Federal labor 9556, tax, jan.... iphintianciaiane 
Hosiery workers 9097, tax, grasa 
Central trades and labor coune il, Danville, 
Va, tax, j, a, 8,0, n, d, 
Federal labor 8875, tax. s, o, n, d, ’01, J. 
Federal labor 8019, tax, 3; acct f 
Federal labor 8019, sup..... 
Slate and tile roofers 9547, tax, 
ic; defense fund, 70¢ 
Insurance agents 8673, tax, jan, 50¢ 
Iron workers 9261, sup... 
Curtice bros, adv, AM 7, Si 02 
Federal labor 8139, tax, . Ol, i $13; sup, © 
-avers and rammerme Si ‘O11, sup.. 
Coopers intl union, sup.......... ..... 
Federal labor 9150, sup... 


tox, jan ayaa caneanA 
8, tax, acct feb............. - 




































Capmakers 9578, iax, fe b, We; defense fund, 

i hacatee-onepisnntenegatatiningstienbdiieitepainideapsuisieeniteeehatepiaitin 

Building laborers 0436, SUp.............ssccsecsssseoores 

Federal labor 359, tax, jam.................-.000+-ssee 

Iron chippe rs 8589, tax, 8, oO, n, d, Ol, j, f, 
dete nse fund, oe. nnenee 


f, $1.20; defe nse 
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#8 % 19. Federal labor 6854, tax, feb, $1.35; defense 20. Federal labor 6876, sam f, m, $12.50; sup, $2.50; 
105 fund, $1.35....... eeeines $2 70 defense fund $12 eve $27 50 

0 Marb e and slate ‘workers 8623, ‘tax, jan enantio 1 00 Freight clerks a7, | jan, $7; sup, #4 —_ 11 0 

a Plasterers laborers 8478, tax, s, 0, n, d.. se 2 Federal labor 8165, bal f, - fense fund ........ 8 00 
1 10 Central labor union, Laat, sford, Pa, tax, 1, Cloth hat and cap make = poem, tax, fe mabe 35e; 

% ROS eee sateeeinndia nels 250 sup, 2ic; defense aan, | . : 4 
1% Federal labor S487, tax, ac ett. apatites taidaielais 35 He rdearrie 8 8 ee 75 
9 Central labor union, Taunton, “Mass, tax, 8, Indurated fiber workers 7185, sup. =e ie 250 
HY o, n, d, U1, j, f sre ssesee rene, eiciedieiitets 5 00 Horsen. ail makers —_ b 6170, sup ; 5 00 
1 */) Central trades coune il, enniennmeenaees Pa, tax, . Federal labor 9101, tax, j, j, a, 8, o, n, $15; sup, 

§ ©, CAD..00.-cecce-coscenseserererescesevecsncne-coocenecees 250 $16. ’ een dale 31 00 

en Trad Ss SSE embly, U tie: 1, N Y, ti aX, j. a, 8, O,n, d 5 00 Federal labor 9482, sup... seneiaen 100 

3m Masons aud bric klayers helpers 87: 37, tax, Flour mill workers 9565, sup.. . 170 
40 0 acct f 1 00 Suspender workers 8144, tax, feb, $1.45; sup, 

Central I: uhor, Indi: inapolis, Ind, ‘tax, a a, 8, O, sOc; defense fund, $1.45....... : : ; 3 70 

35 “e i. 5 Sees , ‘ .- 5 00 21. Marble workers 8831, tux, a, 8, 0, n,d, "OI, j.. 5 75 

1% Fruit and pac king house ‘employees. 9387, P Central labor union, Warren, Pa, tax, 8, o, n 2580 

Py tax, jan . sta cee 5 85 Millwrightsand mac hinery erectors 7473, tux, 

1% Federal Labor 7241, tix, £ $5; def. nse ‘fund, rs 10 00 IIIS Sscicksdicsibashasobiihasiiaiaiabiesieliiaten\ dieticians 6 
’ Granite pavers 7134, tax, J; S, MG, Ti, Ciccone 3 30 Blacksmith he Ipe rs 6931, ‘tax, jan. : oeue 10 00 
24 70 Federal labor S969, tax, d, "vl, j sanevenecenane i 40 Gill net fishermen 9519, won, i, £, We; defense 
* » Federal tab or 8538, tax, jan ; sail 3 85 fund, 45c ‘ eta 1 35 
375 Flour mill employes 7467, tax, o, n, a. siaied 2 85 Federal lhibor 4s "0, tux, jan. aS sae 6 40 
95 0 Central trades aud labor asse 7 ke Water- * Trades assembly, Pekin, II, tax, a, 8, 0, n, d, 
= town, N Y, tas,s, 0, n, d, vl, j, 5 00 01, j 5 0 
25 Laborers prot 929, sup dered 15 00 Trade sand labor asse mbly, Kewanee, Il, tax, 
sas Oysiermens Union 801, sup einsnentonsine 15 a, 8, o, n, d, "OL, j ‘ : tacos 50 
5 00 Annealers prot 8721, sup : 60 Federal labor 2s, t ix, jan . aaa v0 
5M Laborers prot 9512, sup..... és 5 00 Coal handlers 7425, tax, jan ; 3.00 
10 0 Gus Workers 7443 sup siehietilladiias 1 00 Federal labor 9185, tax, d, 01, j, f, m, $2; de- 
10 0 United wire workers 8914, sup ... cs vee _ 26 fense fund, $1.... “ ’ 300 
10 @ Wa lpaper ma. hine printers, etc, 9615, sup.. 9 10 Feder «1 labor 9180, tax, j, ac ct f. ae 400 
10 Federa: labor 9443, tax, j, on acct f, $41.50; Watch case engr intl, ff ae ae 6 00 
sup, $1 Sie IRE 5 50 Federal labor 8568, tax, feb, $2.15; defense 
53 90 Fe a ral li ibor wold, ti AX, feb, 50c; sup, 20c; de- fund, $2.15 . 430 
10 0 fense fund, a ies beenhdaeiastninisenibaaialed 1 20 Hardwood floor | ye rs and helpe rs W075, Lax, 
2 5) Feder il la vor va. sup ci aienitembtnmmane 70 8, 0, n,d, "01, j, $3; assess, 6c. Ave $+ oO 
” 6 Freight handlers 9523, sup ’ i pda bealiceen 1 10 Federal labor 9528, tax, acct feb.... 1590 

0 Pe Ce Gis UD ocnn . cncncecconne<ceseenaseccnnveces 5 00 Rammermens prot 9120, tax, o, n, d, ’01, j 4 00 
1@ Sli ~. and tile roofers 9503, ti ix, fe b, 50c; ome, Car wheel workers 9128, tax, jan 240 
rr - defense fu id, We ..... 1 30 Oswego starch co, adv, AM Frp, d, "01, j, f ll 2 

5p c <a factory tobacco strippers BE i, tax, 4¢ 4 Federal labor _— tax, j, f, $1.35; sup, 30; de- 

r) On acct m, $10; sup, $i; defense fund, $30... 44 00 fense fund, ; 24 

Quarry wo ke —— tax, fe pote, Ge. WD; =p. $10; Ship carpe nie Ps 9017, tax, feb, $1.95; sup, $1; 
1% defense fund, $20.50 .... 51 00 defense fund, $1.95 a : ; 4W 

" Federal abor F174, a ry ; 0; sup, "We; “de- Federal labor #466, tax, jan, ie; sup, $1... 1 45 

93 (0) fense fund, $1.05 .... ane 3 95 Federal labor — ), lax, feb, $5, sup, $3.50; de- 
_— Laborers prot, 9317, tax, je in, $20. 10; “sur 20 60 fense fund, ; ae s 138 3 

90 Kindling wood workers 7100, tax, feb , "Boe; Button we wrke ms Le ‘tax, feb, $1.25, sup, $2; 
50 sup, 50c; defense fund, 35e. 1 20 defense fund, $1,25....... 10 
10 0 Ice worke ts prot 9829, tax, feb, $1.10; SUP, si; Laborers prot 8670, tan. jan, $3.50; sup, $4.25. 6 75 

10 0 defens+ fund, $1 10...... 3 20 Cap workers na tax, feb, 55¢; sup, ; de- 
10 00 Plate printe,s union, no 2. sup.. cose reese sneee 5 35 fense fund, ied é 1 60 
30 ». . rymens 8626, tax, feb, $2.85; defense wn Suspender m: akers 9560, sup us 16 00 
1% SE I<: ocisnire vain -peeuscenveemmpons jasiotiniihignabeneddinie 5 65 Federal labor 9526, sup.... wiapibahideibe 1 90 
1% Awning wor ‘kers 9169, tax, jan 2 00 Federal labor 7233, sup. seesviennbnnnnete ” 
39 Federat tavor 8785, tax, jan.. iia 275 Canpmakers %51, sup saii eiaiaei ; 5 00 
Federal labor $227, tax, jJan................ 1 45 Rubber workers 7220, sup.. ; 200 
0 00 Wood pulp workers 7499, tax, jan ..... 95 Federal labor 9374, sup : 62 

Fibre sanders 7296, tax, fe b, | Boom mens ‘H10, tax, feb, $2.25; sup, $1; de- 
13 0 DRAG, G1.F5 .....0000000000-serrcerencoseseveceensecssceseceess 3 50 fense fund, $2.25.. en 5 50 
8 & Quarry workers 8370, tax, ja 6 00 Federal labor 9020, tax, jan, $3; sup, 0c 3 10 
Pu'p mill w -rkers 9180, Tmegg jf, $10. 10; ‘sup, Federal labor 9295, tax, yan, $2; sup, $2 400 

2 $3; d -fense fund, $5.25.... 18 35 Fishermen’s 8054, tax, 4 f, m, $2.25; defense 
United textile workers of Americ a, ‘sup.. “ 15 00 fund, $1.%0............. en 3 75 
2% UID GI TEE, GUN henen-c0cce sexes. conseeseess 1 00 24. Laborers prot 7458, ASSUSS & 75 
Blwk pavers, cement w: ilk and curb setters Federal labor 8340, tax, jan 2 00 

50 7434, 0 Xx, jan, $ $'.25; cig assvss. 50c. 1 75 Axe mikers 9085, tax, ‘4,01, j, f, We; defense 
450 Block pavers, cement walk and ¢ urb setters fund, #0ce...... A: 1 80 

14 ER Re TS EIR eG 75 Riggers prot 8919, tux, J, £, $2.70; defense 
110 Granitoid and cem-nt workers ‘W516, ‘tax, on fund, $1.35... pesenes 4 05 
2 00 ee csisesdicabbheliiaaal om 5 Federal labor 8997, ‘tax, acct feb ¢ , SO 

Federal labor 8250, tax, oct. 3 75 Federal labor 8306, tax, feb, $1.35; defense 
50 Hodecarriers 9108, tax, n, d clhalaid soa 200 “| ' Bae REISER 270 
2% Fed ral lavor 8519, tax, acct | See 2 25 Federal labor 9158, tax, jan 1 50 
2 0 Federal labor 8217, tax, acct f a 1 50 Poultry dressers 9129, tax, jan 15 

2% Bleachery workers 9211, tux, d, 01 = 6 00 Directory workers 9014, tux, j, f, m, $1.65; de- 
Federal labor 8 50, tax, n, d.. ne 78 fense fund, $1.19 ..... 275 

1% Federal labor (laborers) 9030, tax, ‘dee _ 1 00 Weiss beer, porter and soda water bottlers 

x0 Saw smiths prot 9090, a, j, f, m, $1. 00; de- S581, tax, n,d, "Vl, j 2 40 
98 fen-e fund, $1.30 .. 3 20 Fede ral labor 561, tax, feb, 60c: defense fund, 

5 Screw mikers 6585, ‘tax, feb, $4. 50; defe nse ___ ee pallens cae 1 20 
70 | ee ; 9 00 Boilermakers and machinist helpers 9027 
l Iron workers helpe rs 8003, tax, d, 01, j... o 7&0 tax, feb, $1.30 defense fund, $1.30 : 200 
5 Terra cott PPESS +18 7523, ASSESS.........c0cesceeeees 175 Brewery and ice plant laborers 7431, tax, dec, 1 25 
10 Federal labor 75 11, tax, Jam...... .........ccccccee-seeee 1 25 Federal labor 8608, tax, feb, $2.70; defense 
Newsboys and bootblacks SH07, te ate a, 8, O. 9 00 fund, $2.70... 5 40 
19 Tunnel miners 8295, tax, n. d, ’O1, | (eee 1 05 Central trades council, P ittsburg, Pa 
1” Central laber union, Chattan woga Tenn, d, 01, j ; 2 
70 tax, a, 8s, o, n, d, 700, i, f, m, a, m, id Si... 10 00 Mason’ tenders 9296, tax, ‘O, n. d, 01, | 
Laborers prot 8538, taX, acct fo... clteesesseeneee 3 00 f; sup, $1... 4 00 
70 Lab rers prot 9501, sup pepecenene eongesunane 4 00 Tug ae th prot, 7 7i 514, ‘tax, a,m, j, J, a, 8, O, ‘n, d 4 80 
Fedral labor 8690, tax, feb, $3.05; sup, $1.50; Soap workers 7442, sup......... siaen i 2 00 
10 dvfense fund, $3.05 .. i caucsiuienidiieeiciaiiaiinlotcadesiniaaninat 70 Federal labor 948, BED...0000 8 00 
0 40 Steam pipe and boiler covere Ts 9514, tax, feb, Fedral labor 8491, sup ... 36 
ide; sup, 0c; defense fund, 50c... 1 50 Federal labor 9508, sup .. 1 
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Button makers 7181, SUP........0.--cceecceeeeeneeceeee i 

Spring bed and mattress makers 8445, sup 

Brushmakers’ prot 7422, tax, Jj, f, m, $2.85, 
sup, $3.25; defense fund, $1.90. oonenee soos. 

Gill net fishermen $8.96; tax, j, fm, $7.95; 
sup, $2.50; defense fund, $.30........ 

Federal labor 747%, tax, fe ab, $2 45; sup, $2; de- 
fense fund, $2.45 





Flour mille rs and lubore rs 8263, ti ux, f, mi, 7c; 


sup, 20c ; defense fund, 70c 

Trades council, Reynoldsville, Pa, sup 

Trades and labor council, Kenosha, Wis, sup 

Central labor union, Henderson, Ky, sup.. 

Central labor union, St Petersburg, Fla, sup 

Soda and mineral water bottlers and work- 
ers 9654, SUP........ 

Federal labor 9635, sup. 

Federal labor 9636, sup.. 

Gas workers 9637, sup... 

Gas workers 1637, sup 

Pipe foundry workers 9638, ‘sup. 

Milk bottlers 9630, sup... 

Granitoid and cement workers 9640, sup. 

Federal labor 941, sup.. . 

Green glass stopper grinde rs asso #42, ‘sup 

Federal labor 9643, sup.. 5 

Federal labor 0644, sup.... 

Laborers prot 9645, sup... 

Laborers prot 9645, sup..... 

Federal tabor 9646, sup.... 

Shovelmakers 9647, sup, 

Coke workers 9648, sup.. 

Boilermakers and blac ksmiths he ipe rs 9619, 
sup.. ; 4 

Federal labor 0650; 

Freight handlers 
fund, $1 . punussbainiasenenxinnmnente 

Trades and labor coune il. } l\dwardsville, I, 
tax, 8, 0, n, d, "01, Sienenbenesneueess 

Furriers prot 7116, a. Jan... 








, tax, feb, $1; defense 





Sawmill workers 8377, tax, hn, rd, "01 

Federal labor $469, tax, Jat. jakeocin 

Mattressmakers 6899, tax, J, 1, $6; “defense 
fund, #4.. een 





Granitoid and ce me nt wor ke rs 8172, tax, bal 
feb, detense fund.. ‘ 
P ‘onte rs and bootblac cks W515 , ‘tax, jan.. 
Paper carriers pand b association 5783, tax, 
f, $2.75; defense pene, Ny 25. eness<eee 
Fede ral labor 8579, tax, d, 01, < ‘ 
Ship and steamboat pe th prot ASSO RI1R6, 
tax, feb, $6.30; defense fund, $6.30. 
Federal labor 9804, tax, acct feb... ‘ 
Trades and labor council, Victoria, BC, 
tax, j, a, 8, 0, n 
Shingle weave 
fund, (0e......... 
Fede rated trades coune il, Madison, Wis, tax, 
m, J, J, a, 8, o, n, d, "01, . f, mi, a. 
Billers prot 7018, tax, 8, 0, n, d.... , 
United metal workers intl, tax, dece........ 
Federal labor 6620, tax, d, 01, j, on acct feb 
Flour mill employes 0581, tax, feb, (0c; de- 
I m hencens 
Federal labor 9368, tax, bal, a, Ol, J 
Federal labor 9406, tax, oO, n, ‘ 
Curb cutters and se tte rs 4373, “tax, t a, 8, 0, a. 
d, "01, 
Ce entral labor union, Ne Ww port Ne WS, Va, tax, 
3 , a, Ss, Oo, n, d, ’O1, j, : xaauans 
Cc cneunt trades *coune il, Basten ri tax, f, m, 
St 1) eee oaveaaenies 
Fe sdesel’ iabor ‘YI7S, tax, “feb, $1.10; defense 
fund, $1.10...... , 
Trades and labor asse ‘mbly, Muscatine, Ia, 
tax, f, m, a, m, j, j, a,s, o, * ) a aa 
Granlte paving cutters 8852 tax,jan. . 
Jobn Umberfield, New York, adv, AM 
i, dec, Ol. ee 
U.S. play ing ¢ ard co, adv, AMF ED, a, "Ol, if 
A Hankey & co, adv, AM FEp, d, "OL, J j, f. 
Federal labor sity, sup.. ; : wn 
Federal labor 7204, sup.. 
Federal labor 8378, sup ..... ‘ 
Wood, wire and metal lathers intl, ‘tax, f, m 
Pile drivers 9601, sup.. 
Federal labor 7390, sup. . 
Suspender workers 8144, sup.. 
Federal labor 8587, sup ....... ; 
Capmakers 9364, {Ax, 8, 0, $1; “sup, 5Oe ... 
Laborers prot 8856, tux, on acct feb, $i. 85; 
SIT iiss Gestiiiiaiaii chi deisliiidihinis enahinamadenlnuniidmapnaniainn sae 
Hodcarriers and mortar mixers ‘9071, tax, 
Se i, ig Mg rece niecnen ccnnsnesnnnseconenenadonte 
Hodearriers and mortar mixe rs ‘9071, assess.. 
Powder workers 7521, sup............. 





; ‘533, ‘tax, feb, 60; defense 
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24. Federal labor 9409, tax, 0, n, d, ’01, j, f, acet 


m, $2.45; sup, ec; .’defe nse fund, 450... oat 
Federal labor 8988, tax, jan, $2.! 50; sup, 50¢. 
Federal labor 9174, tax, nov, 40c; sup, 50 
Boilermakers and blacksmiths he Ipers 9156, 

tax, j, f, $10; mg $2; defense fund, $5 
Hode ‘arriers $155, tax, d, 01, j, $1; sup, 30. 
Federal labor 63508, tax, j, t, $1.25; sup, 60ce, 

defense fund, 
Federal labor 

defense fund, $3.2 aan ‘ asa 
Federal labor 9118 tax, feb, $135; sup, $1.50; 

defense fund, $1.4 ‘ nen 
Federal labor 8646, tax, jan, 85¢e; sup, We, 
Badge and lodge paraphernalia make ‘ohn 

tax, feb, $1; sup, 50c; defense fund, $1 . 
Fede ral liubor 8276, tux, o, n, d, "OL, j, &. 40: 

sup, 50¢ . . . — 
Scalemakers 7592, tax, jan, $4.10; sup, 
Laborers #030, tax, j, on acet f, $l; sup, 50 
Federal labor #056, tax, f, $3.80; sup, $1. : 
Distillery and yeast workers 9117, tax, feb, 

$3.55; sup, $2; defense fund, a) -_ 
Bottlers and peddlers 834, tax, feb, $1; sup, 

@c; defense fund, $1...............ccocccesees 
V ege table ivory buttonmakers THMb, tax, fe *b, 
$2.55; sup, $1.50; defense fund, $2.55 . 
Gilders prot 080, tax, o, n, d, 61, J$ $7. 10, sup, 

$1.50.. i 
Federal labor BA22, =e. sisanenaiakd 
Grain handlers 7445, tax, 4 f, $3.20; sup, 0c; 

detense fund, $1.60... accneedgeniacnneik dalpennainn 
Marble cutters 9393, tax, d, "Ol, J, $4.60; } 








tax, feb, sup, 50c; 





















Tub molders helpers 7 
sup, $2; defense fund, $6.1 wecssscoecesess 

Coachmen and stablemen 6327, wm, o, n, d, 
"OL, j, $8.40; sup, $1.. ” = 

Smith premier 7 - write r co, adv, ‘AM FED, 
f, m, u, m, j, om 

Labore rs 8651, —. oO, “nh, ‘d, Nj. f, : neet ‘mM, $3; 
sup, 30¢; defense fund, Boe suns >sasesiube 

Granite polishe rs 8613, tax, feb, 50¢; sup, 
defense fund, 50c. . 

Suspender workers 9480, tax, t 
sup, 20c; defense fund, $1.05. 

Federal labor 9284, tax, n, d, $3; s cal 

Federal labor 8901, tax, fe ‘b, $4; sup, 5 he; de- 
fense fund, #.. = . ae 

-—< dealers prot "R226, tax, ‘bal, 4, Ol, J, f, 

20; sup, $1.50; defense fund, $2.5! Korte 

a... and steel workers 9249, sy 
sup, *6; defense fund, $9.75........ - 

Federal labor 8170, tax, j, f, $1.20; sup, 0c: de- 
BD TING, Gon oicccccccsteeses -sonese - ‘ 

Ship carpenters 8511, tax, j, 
$1.25; defense fund, "$5... 

Hotel and restaurant employe s intl alliance, 
tax, jan, $51.81; sup, $31.20....... 

Federal labor 9614, ES 

Saw grinders 9651, sup....... one 

Fede rated trades and labor coune il, : rm, 
Idaho, tax, m, a, m, $2.50; sup, $5... 

Gill net fishermen 8945, sup......... senoiabins 

Belt makers and helpers 7221, sup. ‘ 

Powder workers 8963, tax, jan... 

Pavers and rammers 7182, lax, 8,0, n, d.. 

Laborers prot 9568, sup.. ; 

First house men 8695, sup 

Laborers prot 9438, sup.. i‘ 

Mattress makers 9493, sup _ 

Pound net fishermen 91: 3, SUP... 

Flour and feed workers 7088, sup... ‘s 

Federal labor 9294, sup....... 

United bro of papermaker rs, » SUP. 

Ship carpenters 6606, sup ........... 

Federal labor #418, sup.. eS 

Axle workers 8815, CO —E 

Brushmakers 6980, tax, j, f, $6; defense fund, 

$3.. 

Milk mens prot “R74, tax, j, a, 

Iron molders helpers 971, tax, jan... 

Iron, steel and nail workers 9233, tax, feb, 
$1.85; defense fund, $4.85...... 

Coal handlers 8286, tax, d, 01, ee 

Federated trades, Stockton, Cal, tax, J, be 
a, 8. 0, n, d, ’Ol, 

Shovel makers 8739, tax, . > &, “01, J.. 

Hodcarriers 8058, tax, n, acct d 

Slate and tile roofers 8926, tax, j, ace tf. 

Central trades and laborcouncil, _Allentow n, 
Pa, tax, j, a, 8, 0, n, d, $5; sup, 

Federal labor 91: 50, sup ‘ 

Hodearriers 9155, sup......... seusintes nes 

Poultry dressers 8659, sup.. — soeses 

Iron and steel workers 8610, ‘sup - 





uy 





, a, $1.05; 
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Iron workers 9334, tax, feb, $19.75; sup, $10; 
defense fund, $19. " : 
United glass workers 9441, tax, Jan, $11.25; 


sup, We 


Milkmens prot 74571, tax, feb, $1.45; sup, 80c; 








defense fund, $1 45 

Federal labor 7211, tax, feb, $4.20; sup, $2.50; 
defense fund, 20. 

Federal labor #402, tax, feb, $3.30; sup, $2; 
defense fund, $3.30.. 

Federal labor 6998, tax, feb, $2.05; sup, $1; 
defense fund, $2.05 

Capmakers 9551, tax, f, m, a, $3.60; sup, 60c; 


defense fund, $3.60 


Foundry iron helpers 8259, tax, feb, $1.75; 
sup, $1.50; defense fund, $1.75 

Mason tenders ‘436, tax, feb, $2.10; sup, $1; 
defense fund, $2.10 


Federal labor #318, tax, s, o, $1; sup, 20e 
Powder workers 8460, tax, jan, $2.15; sup, $3.65 
Glove and mitten workers prot #652, sup 
Laborers and helpers 9655, sup 

Shinglers prot 9654, 

Federal labor 8660, tax, 








sup, 25e 






dee, $1; 
5, tax, n, d; 


Hodcarriers 5026, tax, j, j, a, 8,0, mn, d, $3 50; 
assess, 

Chainmake rs intl, ‘tax, dec. 

Great south bay oystermen 8201, an, feb, $5: 






fund, 


defense fund, $5......... 
Stone pavers i, tax, jan : 
Solar printers and operators 8710, ‘tax, jan 
Pound fishermen 84156, tax, feb, $i. 65; defense 
fund, $1.65, 
Fede ral labor ssl, tax, feb, $1.2 
$1.25 
Car wheel molders and he Ipers 7220, t 
m, $18.75; defense fund, $12.50 ' 
Furniture packers 9162, tax, j, acct f..... : 
Central labor union Waterloo, la, tax, s, o, n 
Federal labor #498, tax, j, acct f ae 
Fert workers 8384, tax, n. d, Ol, j... 
uilding elevatormen and porters prot 9527, 





25; defense ‘fund, 


tax, j, f, 








tax, d, Ol, j.. 
Federation ‘of labor, “Cedar Rapids, 
m, me, 3,5, Ge HO Me GS, DT, 3, & Wieceneee 
United bro carpenters and joiners, tax, ye 

Laborers prot 259, sup 
Laborers prot 9619, sup 
Federal labor 8969, sup..... 
Hodcarriers 7341, sup... 

Flour mill employes 9019, sup 
Federal labor 510, sup.. 
Federal labor 9616, sup 
Shinglers 925 3, sup.. ase 

mee mens #606, Sup.. 
Horsenail makers p «& b 6170, sup. ; 
Laborers prot 862, tax, Jj, $8.60; wave $1. 
mete arriers 9144, sup.. “ 
Capmakers 8582, —~ Saanione 

Ice workers 255, tax, n, d, ’0 


Ia, tax, 











. ») 
Ld, $2. 





Federai labor 95) , sup _ 
Soil pipe and fitting molders 8516, 1 ax, f, $3; 
sup, 10c; defense a $3... 
Hodearriers 9168, tax, n, d, Ol, j.. 
Brass bobbin workers 8628, tax, 
sup, $2.50; defense fund, $5.50 
Quarrymens prot 9551, tax, f, = 

defense fund, $10. 
Green glass gathe rers 8723, ti iX, 
80c; defense fund, $1.50. : ; 
Federal labor 8971, tax, d, Ol, y 
We; defense fund, $1. , 







feb $ 


Federal labor 8897, tax, 825 sup 
fund, $2.. oyun 
Federal labor 82 30, sup 





Paul Heubner, Milwaukee, ‘Wis, sup.. cuniececiion 
Trades and labor council, % tharlottetown, P 
_, SEER RE 

Horse nail makers 96 56, sup 

Federal labor 9657, su 

Shingle weavers 91 59, tax, .* f, $8; 
fense fund, $1. 

Federal labor 9083, t: UX, 
fense fund, $2.95 











“sup, $2; de- 


; assess, 2. de- 


f, $2.9 





Electrical workers 806i, ti ix, f, 50c; defe nse 
fund, 5Ue ... 
Porters prot 8518, tax, o, n, a, 01. 





Federal labor 9337, tax, n, é, G36 $3; = 
fense fund, 75¢ Be 
Tar, felt and wi uterproof workers 7565, ‘tax, 


jan 





Reed and rattan workers 8693, “tax, f, 65¢; 
defense fund, 65e...... 3 - 
Federal labor 7087, tax, 8, “0, | n, d, 01, i casi 


$49 5O 


s 60 
5 10 


7 80 


1 00 


10 00 
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— 
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1G 00 


10 00 
2» 00 
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+ 00 
2 00 


9 00 
8 00 
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» 00 
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! 
2 
70 45 


$13,931 25 


27. Sawmill men 864, tax, j, f, $3.70; sup, $1; de- 
fense fund, $1.85 - 
Federal labor 7106, tax, f, $50; sup, $40; de- 
fense fund, $0 
Lumpers, boxers: ind derrickmen 9584, sup.. 
Blacksmiths helpers 9151, tax, j, acct f, 
$6: sup, $3.25 ai ue 
Carpet upholsterers 7070, tax, f $1.90; sup, 
$1.20; defense fund, $1.90 
28. Cutnail workers 7029, erties 3.20; defense 
fund, $1.60. 
Hat tip printers 9273, tax, j, acet f. 
Federal labor 8065, sup. . ; 
Marble _ mosaic workers 8809, tax, o, n, 
d, "01, ‘ 
Mae nine blacksmith helpers 84163, tax, j, 
acct f 
Columbia bridge co, adv, AM FED, 8, 1901, 
Benjamin iron and steel co, sub, AM FED 
Oldbury chemical co, adv, AM FED, sept, 1902 
McLean brothers, adv, AM FED, sept, 1002 
Dodge mfg co, adv, AM FED, dec, 1901 
Central trades and labor council, Bridgeton, 
N tax, n, d, 01, j 
Laborers prot 8538, bal f, defense fund 
Federal labor 573, tax, 
Clay miners and laborers 9310, tax, f, $1.50; 
defense fund, $4.50 
Assorters and packers 8316, tax, J 
Intl asso car workers, tax, 
Central trades council, Mr Vernon, Ohio, 
tax, a, s.o, n, d,’01, jan 
Federal labor 8215, tax, aect f 
Trades and labor assembly, Bessemer, Ala, 
tax, m, a, m,j,j,a 
Central labor and trades council, Owosso, 
Mich, sup 
Federal labor 9658, ‘sup ae 
Insulators and asbestos workers 6018, tax, n, 
1901, j, $9; sup, $1.60. 
Trades council, Anniston, Ala, sup 
Federal labor 9602 sup 
Tin cn workers intl prot asso, sup 
Hod carriers 8898, tax, n, dl, j, acet f, 
$1.80; sup, 25¢ 
Coal wheelers prot 5814, sup 
Tunnel miners 82%, tax, f W; sup, $5.60; 
defense fund, $1.50 ; - 
Laborers prot 8012, tax, n, d. " 
Horsenail makers 7073, bal n, d, j, $7.65; sup, 
ee —_ 
Louis Wenz, adv, AM FFD, a, 8, 1901 
Bottlers’ prot 8647, sup. 
Gas workers 7493, tax, f, $1.85; defense fund, 
$1.85 : 
Water dept workers 6356, tax, o, n, d, on J 
Beltmakers and. he — rs 7221, ti Any j, f, $2.50; 
defense fund, - 
Federal labor, R36, tax, j, f, $2.80; defense 
fund, $1.40 
Blac ksmith helpers 8090, tax, j, a, 8, 0, n, d, 
$24; sup, $2 
Iron and steel worke rs 9268, tax, n, d, "Ol, j, 
$5.75; sup, $1.50 ay 
Sailmakers prot, 24, sup.... , . 
Small sup oiaie iandiiingas inna 
Subscriptions, AM FED 
EXPENSES. 
Feb. 


1, One month’s rent in advance, 


3. 


Wim Garrett 
Legislative expenses, FE L Tucker 
Legislative expenses, A Furuseth 
Attending bricklayers and stonemasons’ 
convention, James Duncan. 
Organizing expenses, T H Flynn. 
Organizing expenses, Cal Wyatt 
Organizing expenses, "Ww illiam Strauss 
Printing comp consti local no 8915, $9.65; 
5,000 no 10 env, Scranton con, $16.25; 10,000 
whys, $21; 2,000 Ze env, $2.50; 10,000 hows, 
$21; 20,000 no 10 envy, $25: 2,000 2c env, $2.50; 
2,500 le envy, $3.15; 3,000 receipts, $7.50; 3,000 
passwords, $7.50; 5,000 song cards, $22.50; 
50,000 appli blanks, $62.50; 4 electros appli 
blanks, $4; 100 tw cire org (Ratigan), $2.25; 











100 postal org ( Ratigan), $2.50; 1,000 stickers 
(Morrison), $2.75; 2,000 Ze env, $2.50; 20,000 
imp on red on hows, $25; 10,000 consti, $1° 








1,000 4-p lists affil org, $10; 20,000 10c env, $25; 
2,000 Ze env, $2.50; 
$3.75; 
Patton & Hubbard. : 
Organizing expenses, W iliam E y re 
Organizing expenses, 


mailing env, 
colors, $12.50: 


3,000 large 


10,000 ce rtif memb, 2 


JB Allen 


$150 00 
9 








_ 


_ 
te 


15. 


Organizing expenses, R EK Mowbray 
Organizing expenses, John A Flett 
Organizing expenses, J A Shaw 
Organizing expenses Hugh Frayne 
Organizing expenses, H Hammers. 
Seals, J Baumyarten and sons 
Organizing expenses, Herman Robinson 
Organizing expenses, Ben Tillett , 
Contribution to AM Frep, Mrs L, M Holmes 
Organizing ex penses, Sam TD Nedrey 
Organizing expenses, N A Adams 
Organizing expenses, W 
Organizing expenses, R EB 
Organizing expenses, W H Clay 
Contribution to AM FED, Hugo Poetzsch 
Organizing expenses, L. BOY Neill 
, U S express co 
g¢ £00 notices for J F O'Sullivan, J H 
Feinberg 
Organizing expenses, 
Organizing expenses, 
Appropriation for Geo Chance 
John M Gilbert 
Paper for proceedings, Me gargee bros 
Cuts for AM Frb, M Joyce eng co 
Organizing expenses, J H Riley 
Organizing expenses, K McKim 
Postage on AM F ‘K ms Post office 
Fixing desk, ete, 75 33 dour strips, 75; 48 feet 
weather stripping,$1.20; 2 ,days li ibor,$8.75; 
1 auto check, $3 4 oh labor, $1.76; 284 
fect lumber, $14.20; 3 lbs nails, lke:2 doz coat 
hooks, 25¢; hauling lumber, We; 8 doz 
screws, ttc; 6 days labor, $21; Donaldson & 
Heisley 
Organizing expe: H D Merritt 
Postage on AM FrEb, Post office 
Expenses attending convention for 








W.F. Smith 
JF O'Sullivan 
memorial, 





’ 





SES, 


forma- 


tion of Washington state branch, John 
Cronow 
Expenses atiending convention for forma- 


tion of Washington state branch, Ed Ros- 
enberg 

Organizing ex penses, Santiago Iglesias 

On account printing, Globe printing co 

On account printing dec AM FrD, Law Re- 
porter co 

Printing 6,700 8-pg folder, $210; rubber bands 
used in tying wnd extra time in tying and 
packing, $15.80; Henry E Wilkens cmaneaniee 
co 

Organizing expenses, Cal Wy: itt. 

1,000 le stamps, $10; 1,000 2e ynsthteetine $20; 
RE pe 

Legislative ex penses, T F Tracy... 

Legislative ex penses, H Gutstadt.. 

Legislative expenses, A Furuse th... 

Organizing ex penses, Sam LD Nedrey 

Photo for AM Frp.J BSchriver. iain 

500 le, $15; 500 2e, $10; 200 4c, $8; 200 F $10; 200 
lc, $20; 1,500 2c envelopes, $32.10; P’ rst office 

Organizing ex penses, John A Flett. 

Telegrams for nov, ‘Ol, jan, "02; Postal tele- 
graph cable co... ; 

Postage on AM FED; Post office... 

Legislative expenses, T F Tr 

Legislative expenses, H Gutstadi., ‘ 

Organizing expenses, Henry M W alke Tr. 

Organizing expenses, J F Morris.... e 

Organizing expenses, William Strauss.......... 


; Post 

















. Legislative expenses, T F Tracy.. 


Organizing ex penses, Jas Clancy, jr.............. 

Organizing expenses, Thomas Sramneny 

Organizing expenses, W H Cla ; 

Appro to Federal labor 7 295, for aid in strike 
on Knoxville woolen mills, Eugene Mer- 


Organizinge x pe nses A L Chene y 
Organizing ex pe nses, J D Pierce 
Organizing expenses, Eugene Merrell 
Organizing expenses, S E Chalmers..... 
Organizing expenses, W F Smith 
Legislative expenses, H Gutstadt 
Organizing expenses, Sam D Nedrey. 
Magazines and eaGapagers McGregor & 
Ashiley.. : <i 
2,500 le stamps, $25; 1,050 stamps, $2 
env, $54.46; 200 3¢ stamps, $6; 200 de s 
$8; 200 5 « stamps, $10; Post office.................. 
Bb at dbp nses, H Gutstadt. ; 
Legislative expenses, E L. Tucker.. : 
Composition, press work, folding, stite hing, 
covering, etc, 7,000 copie 8 proceedings 21st 











annual convention; printing 10,000 Chinese 
exclusion pamphle ts and electros, $146.14; 
1 288 page cash book, $i3; 


total of bill, 


$5 10 
100 00 

150 
53 58 
10 00 
79 70 
61 11 
35 00 
10 00 





038 


~ 
~its 
~1 
a 


00 


124 46 
10 25 
42 00 


24 
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$1,276.74, less credit jan 18, $500, and feb 8, $200 
Globe printing co, balance 

Printing 2,900 process letters, $20.50; 10,200 
circulars to news dealers, $24; 300 process 
letters, $350; 3 balf tones 3x 10's, $2.0; 1,900 
process | rs, $15.50; 5,000 ty powriter cir- 
culars, $12.50; 1,500 me mber cards, SH; 2,000 
~ stamps, 75¢; 500 process letters, 4; Heury 

. Wilkens printing co. 

Com on adv, AM Feb, O Mueller 

Organizing expenses, E N Prese tt 

Organizing expenses, J H Leath 

Organizing expenses, 4 J Noonan, 

Organizing expenses, J D Piere 

Expenses to Dayton, O,on Natl Cash Regis 
terco, TI Kiad 

Organizing expenses, Jno Schwace rie 

Ovgoniatns expenses, Thos H Fiy nn 

1,000 labels, N Y bond ane ticket co. 

A FotlL sir badg s,(' C Darling 

Ice for office, n, a, OL, j, Amer ice co 

3 doz copy cloths, $1.80; 20,000 no 10 envy, 
$82.40; '¢ rin 40x48, 10 exp paper, $8 75; | doz 
copy cloths, (le: 3 doz copy cloths, $1.80; 
20,000 no 10 env, $82.40; 4 wire desk baskets, 
$1; | pen rack, We: 25 sheets “oY ar 
board, 3%; 2 doz Eureka ¢loths, $1. Kh 
Morrison co 

550 charters in colors, 

l revolving book case, WB Moses & son 

I trunk, 2 straps, $1; 8 Kann & son 

1 doz 1,000 page copy books, KR P Andrews & 
co 

Repairing tele phone sand replacing one re- 
ceiver, JC Ran, 

l copy Webb “Ind Demoe rac y, 
Gireen & co..... 

l copy “Who's who in Americ it, 
quist and co 

1 cut, x 44; National eng co 

100 no 2 boxes, $12; 12 no 5 boxes, $8.40; I M 
Runyan 

+ finishing top of stand, W H Hocke 

2 cabinet indexes, Ambe rg file and index co 

ppings for AM FED, Natl intelli- 

rence co 

wins, West union co 
$11 3’ machines no 

mdse, $10.20; 1 chair, $7: 1 

doz erasers, $1; 100 carbon, 

ribbons, § 1 doz erasers, $1: 4 
2 rm paper, 20; 3 bottles oil, 
Smith premier typewriter co 











Isanc Goldman. 


S>. 7.08 


’ Longmuins, 


"AM Mar- 





press 





56,395, 109, 








57,724, 
cabinet, 
$3.50; | doz 
brushes, 40¢; 
45e; 1 doz, $1; 











1 gr neostyle stencil paper, $1.75; 1 Ib neo- 
style ink, $2.25; 3 inking pads, l0c; 1 bottle 
paste, 20; | gr neo-tyle s p, $1.75; he doz n 


pads, 20c; John © Parker .. 

Legislative expenses, Thos F T racy 

Organizing expen-es, Sam D Nedrey .. 

Organizing e Xx penses, Miles Dougherty... 

Expenses to Cine innati, Indianap«lis, ‘Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee and return, Frank Morri- 
son ° see 

Org: nizing e x pe nses, I. emnel D Biddle - 

Organizing expenses, C J Thain... 

Organizing expenses, W H Noell 

Organizing expenses, A J Rosgen... 

Toilet supplies, Fowler mfg co (¢ ‘olo towel 
BUD CO) ..rcercccvccccccccccccescesce-ceccecencss eenccsvceses 

Organizing expe nse s, . Santiago Iglesias .... 

4 weeks’ salary, GB Squire 8, book kee per.. 

4 weeks’ salary, D F Manning, clerk........ 

4 weeks’ salary, lL. A Sterne, clerk..... 

4 weeks’ salary, B Towles, clerk.. 

weeks’ salary, AS Bosw e ll, ty pew riter.. 

weeks’ salary, * Valesh 

weeks’ salary, E H Skelly, typewriter. 

weeks salary, Il, V Roberts, clerk 

weeks’ salary, D Neilson, clerk.... 

weeks’ salary, R A Pinci, clerk.. 

wer ks salary, E Price, stenogray her . 

week and 3% days’ salary, IM Rodier, ¢ lerk.. 

4 days’ salary, A B ‘oblentz, clerk. 

4 days’ salary, M D Sobotka, clerk 

4days’ salary, M P Fritz, clerk . 

4 days’ salary, G Boswell, cle rk. 

: wee ksand 4 days’ salary, BS Thoma as, clerk 

days’ salary, 8S W Dickinson, clerk 

4 Vanes salary, M Brown, clerk 

l week and 3 days’ salary, M M Webster, 
IIIT viscstiicstcechindeicanuvatiedieriania audeus uentns 

4 weeks’ salary, 






’ 


, 


fam ke a ale ie ade ale le 


R L Guard, ste nogra pher... 
4 weeks’ salary, J Kelly stenographer. a 
4 weeks’ salary, L AGa . stenographer 

4 weeks’ salary, A G Russell, stenographer. 

4 weeks’ salary, A McUoy, stenographer...... 







$576 74 
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7. 4 weeks’ salary, A A Parker, stenographer... $55 23 
4 weeks’ salary, A E Atwood, stenographer 40 00 
4 weeks’ salary, F Drucker, stenographer.. 32 00 
4 week’s salary, K Carey, stenographer.. , 18 50 
4 weeks’ salary, L M Kunzie, stenographer 45 00 
4 weeks’ salary, E Tyler, stenographer, - 19 83 
RR fare and traveling expenses, nov and 

jan, Sami! Gompers..... : 98 35 
2 months’ salary, jan and feb, Sam! Gom- 

pers, pre sident 350 00 
2 months’ salary, jan and feb, Frank Mor- 

rison, secretary 300 00 

#8, Commission on adv, AM Feb, O Muel er 1 95 
Organizing expenses, Wm Strauss . 100 00 
Organizing expenses, Santiago Igiesias...... 100 00 
Organizing expenses, Cal Wyatt ; 61 80 
Seals, J Baumgarten and sons... 95 75 
Postage on AM FED, Post office. 3B 
Stamps received and used, Frank Morrison 24 4 
Extra postage, J J Reidy al 48 
Express, U S express Co...... 3 > 1 45 
Hauling AM Fep, A Thomas a 1 75 
Printing 1,500 addressed env, $2 25; 2,000 2c 

env, $2.50; 10,000 no 10 env, $12.50; cuts of 
seals, $2; 10,000 Whys, $21; 5,000 price lists, 
$12.0; Trade Unionist.. ; 52 75 
Organizing expenses, Sam D Ne dre vy. 22 00 
Extra postage, $1.47; magazines and pape rs, 
$1.18; photo for AM FED, $1; tickets, $6.2 
hauling AM FEpb, $2.75; express, $10.08: 
sending money orders, Ze: keys and re- 
pairs, $1.10; sup for files, 2.25; Geo B Squires 26 31 
Total ao $9,772 26 


RECAPITULATION, 

Balance on hand, February 1, 1902 
Receipts for the month of February 
Total , $13,931 25 
Ex penses for the month of Febru: uy. 9,772 26 





Balance on hand, March 1, 1902 $4,158 99 


FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary, American Federation of Labor. 





This Company makes tools 
of the sort that increase 
output and raise wages. 
No good workman can 
afford to work ina shop 
where back-number 
tools and out-of-date 
methods are employed. 

Send for catalogue of our Pneu- 
matic Chipping and Riveting 
Hammers, Rotary Drills, Ram- 
mers, etc. 


Philadelphia Pneumatic Tool Co. 


1038 Ridge Ave., Philadelphia 
H | New York, Chicayo, Pittsburg. 


WHY NOT HAVE 
YOUR UNIFORMS 


MADE BY A LABEL HOUSE 








ASK YOUR CLOTHIER FOR 


5. ABRAHAMS & CO’S MAKE. 








The Flavor of 


|  Munter 


Baltimore 


Rye 


is concentrated 
fromits uniform 


pUNTEp 


TRAD MARK Quality 
a“ Purity 


BALTIMORE RYE (ai 


BOTTLED BY 
WM LaNAHAN & SON 


BALTIMORE. and is always 


recognized. 





Sold at all First-class Cafés and by Jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 








Premium 
golams™Bacon 


‘\ Silver Leai 





214 ADVERTISEMENTS. 





o<-<-¢: 006-3-37-30 
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dinner time, any J au 


4 

e | time is a good 
oss oval | 
) cee pues | 


nA 





They give a light i ey 
that’s rich and bril- , 
\y liant. No odor. 7 a> 


Many styles. Sold //° 
everywhere, 
sine * 


MP 
oi co. “2 ~4 





eo¢-¢-¢-¢-> 


eo¢-¢-¢-80-)~ > 





MASCOT NEGLIGEE SHIRTS ‘° "4 


Fifty Cent§ 
are made with the same care in workmanship ag 
They do not sell ath 








shirts of much higher price. 
46 cents, but the Price is 50 Cents, and they 


are worth it. Ask for “ Mascot Brand” Shirts. 


Meyerhoff, Son & Co, 


13 S. Fourth St., Philadelphia, Penna, 





CUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


1 the newly discovered gas and oil regions. Thousands 
have secured homes and fortunes by obtaining employ- 
ment or engaging in business. 


“BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES” | 


will give you trustworthy information as to localities 
where large capital is being invested, labor is well paid 
and opportunities for business are most attractive. If 
ou are not satisfied with present conditions, desire a 
ome and a new field of activity, subscribe at once, 
$1 per year; three months’ trial subscription 25 cents, 


ddress, 
, Publisher ‘‘ Business Opportunities,” 


1843 WABASH AVENUE, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


“The best opportunities are the earliest ones.” 


DEPARTMENT 137. 








The Smith Ricans 
Typewriter will 
Emancipate you. 





THES MITH PREMIER TYEWPITER (0. 


«SYRACUSE. N.Y. U.5.A. 











